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Have confidence in your instructor - check that they are BHS Registered. 

BHS registration guarantees: 

0 Professional qualifications in Equestrian Tuition 
0 First Aid trained 
0 Full insurance 

0 Safeguarding and Protecting Children trained 
0 Criminal Record check* 
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or call 02476 840565 
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Have you seen the stage production of 
War Horse? Georgia Guerin spoke to 
one of the puppeteers to find out how 
they make the puppets so lifelike - 
find out more on pl4. 



Horses are herd animals, so how does 
it effect them when we turn them out 
alone? Lucy Turner investigates the 
pros and cons of individual turnout 
on p92. 



Retiring your horse can be a tough 
decision. Chariotte Anderson explores 
the options to help you make the right 
decision for him - read more on pl08. 


Welcome 


L ameness - I hope you’re lucky enough not to 
have experienced it, but unfortunately our 
precious horses seem prone to injuring 
themselves more than we’d like. His welfare 
is paramount to you, though, so it’s important 
that you can spot lameness so it can be 
diagnosed and treated as quickly as possible. 
This month, vet Tim Adams explains how to spot lameness and 
identify which leg is affected - turn to p84 to read more. 

My first horse, Nora, was - to put it mildly - tricky. One of 
her many quirks was being headshy. During our first winter 
together, as often as not I would have to dismantle her bridle to 
be able to put it on her. Pushing anything over her ears was out 
of the question for quite a while. It was as upsetting as it was 
frustrating and I wish I’d had Emma Massingale’s excellent tips 
(p52) to help me. It would have made life much better for both 
of us. Whether your horse is headshy or you simply want to 
establish good habits, Emma’s advice is unmissable. 

Choosing the right tack is about more than ensuring your 
horse’s comfort (although, of course, that’s paramount) - it’s 
also essential that, if you compete, your kit is competition-legal. 
This month, HorseStRider comes to the rescue with a complete 
guide to competition-approved bits for every major discipline 
on pI24. You’re welcome! Until next month... 

Lcprt, 



Louise Kittle, Editor 

HorseiRider 

Louise Started riding aged 
six. She’s a qualified BHS 
IntSM and owns Ted, a five- 
year-old Irish gelding. Ted 
is just beginning his ridden 
career, and Louise hopes 
he’ll make a great 
all-rounder when he 
finishes growing! 



This month with the HStR team... 


The shoot for our hacking series with Lucinda 
Fredericks (p30) took place on Salisbury Plain. 
The morning dawned overcast and rainy - 
disaster! But Lucinda’s ever-cheerful personality 
perked us up and by the time we arrived on the 
top of the plain, the weather began to clear. 

Her tips for training your horse out hacking, 
staying safe and boosting fitness, and ramping up 


the fun-factor on a hack are all things I’ve put into 
practise at home in the Surrey Hills when riding 
out on my horse, Flynn. Why don’t you try her 
inspiring ideas this weekend? 

Victoria Rea, Marketing Assistant 

HorseiRider 
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Centre stage 




'ar Horse is at the New 
London Theatre in the 
West End until February 
2016. The story follows 
Joey, a Thoroughbred 
X Irish Draught, on his extraordinary and 
emotional journey from the fields of rural 
Devon to the trenches of First World War 


France. Puppeteer Sam Wilmott explained to 
HorseStRider how they are endlessly observing 
horses to perfect their portrayal of equine 
behaviour, bringing the puppets to life in such a 
way that you forget there aren’t two real horses 
on stage. Read more about what it’s like to be a 
War Horse puppeteer on pl4. Find out 
more at warhorseonstage.com 



Photo: Brinkhoff Mogenburg 



Photo: Jon Stroud Photo: Malcoinn Snelgrove 



Pony 

process 

Emma Massingale has had a 
successful time on the island with 
six members of her Connemara 
liberty team. Emma took four 
of her existing team and two 
new, unhandled ponies she 
purchased at the Connemara 
sales to an uninhabited island 
off the Connemara coast, and 
lived there for a month. As well 
as contending with island life, 
catching and cooking her own 
food, Emma has been training the 
two new members of her team. 
Using no headcollar, bridle or 
saddle, Emma has backed Evenos 
and Echo while on the island, 
where the horses are free with no 
boundaries but the sea. Emma 
has also taught her two new 
ponies to lie down and she 
attributes much of her success 
with the project to her liberty 
team she took with her - Nahla, 
Atlantis, Comet and Calypso. 


story of a champion 

Valegro’s official biography launches at the National Dressage 
Championships (17-20 September). Valegro: Champion Horse is 
written by his owner/trainer, Carl Hester and tells Valegro’s rags 
to riches story, which came from Carl’s vision to bring together 
the potential of a young rider, Charlotte Dujardin, with a horse 
of outstanding ability. Now a horsey household name, Valegro 
has taken the sporting world by storm. He is currently Olympic, 
World and European Champion, and world number one, and 
has left a trail of broken world records in his wake. The book 
includes a foreword from Zara Phillips and 250 illustrations. 

You can pre-order your copy at horseandrideruk.com/shop 




Saddle switch 
debut 

Former Olympic cyclist, Victoria Pendleton, finished eighth 
in her first race as an amatuer jockey. Rivals in the George 
Frewer Charity Race at Newbury racecourse included 
eventing legend Mark Todd, who finished fifth, and ex- 
point-to-point champion Mike Felton. The race marked four 
months since Victoria started training for her goal to ride 
in the Foxhunters Chase at the 2016 Cheltenham Festival. 
The next step is to undertake a Category A Amateur licence 
course at the British Racing School, a necessity if she is to 
enter the Foxhunters Chase. 
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Power of poo 

Finland’s government has announced 
that it wants the country to turn away 
from fossil fuels and move towards using 
a new power source - horse manure - to 
heat homes instead. Its new manifesto 
sets out plans for the large-scale use of 
manure as a renewable source of energy. 
One energy company is already trying out 
a biofuel made by mixing horse manure 
with a wood-based litter, which can then 
be burned to create power. 

It’s predicted that the annual waste 
created by three horses would be enough 
to heat a family home for a year. There 
are around 77,000 horses in Finland, 
which gives the potential for more than 
20,000 homes to become completely 
manure-heated. It would also go some 
way to solve the problem associated with 
disposing of the animals’ waste, because 
its use as a fertiliser is prohibited on fields 
that drain into waterways and from 2016, 
Finland is implementing a ban on taking 
organic waste to landfill sites. 


Back to black 

Black horses have returned to the Lloyds 
Bank advertising campaign to celebrate 
its 250th anniversary. The campaign is 
titled ‘Florse story’ and shows how horses 
have been used in everyday life, with 
horses putting people first, since 1765. 

It includes a team of horses pulling 
a fire engine and the last horse-drawn 
RNLI lifeboat, and finishes with British 
para showjumper Susi Rogers Flartley 
cantering through a forest. 


Horse Health Week 

Keeping Britain’s Florses Flealthy (KBFIFI) 
is launching Florse Flealth Week (21-28 
September). During Florse Flealth Week, 
KBFIFI will be looking at all aspects of 
responsible horse ownership to raise 
awareness of horse health, including 
preventative healthcare and responsible 
horse ownership. 

For more information and to 
download an information pack, visit 
healthyhorses.co.uk 


Raising awareness 


Leanne McDonald has completed a 
charity trek challenge for herself and her 
four-legged team. Along with her horses, 
Candyfloss and Tinkerhell, and dog, Foxy, 
Leanne undertook a 300-mile journey 
on foot across Scotland. The trek raised 
money for the Equine Grass Sickness 
Fund, and Leanne’s aim is to increase 
awareness and raise money for future 
research into the condition. Candyfloss 
fell ill with grass sickness in summer of 
2013, hut has recovered well and was 
given a clean hill of health to take part in 
the trek. 

It wasn’t all plain sailing, though. On 
the 10th day, Leanne got lost and had to 
walk her animals to a height of 2,500ft 
to get mobile phone reception so that 
she could raise the alarm. A mountain 
rescue team was sent to their aid and 
the team were able to continue, reaching 
their final destination, the Royal Dick 



School of Veterinary Studies at Edinburgh 
University, a month later. 

“Some days we were walking for 10 
hours,” explained Leanne. “However, 
it was an incredible experience and by 
talking to people along the route, I was 
able to tell them about grass sickness and 
help raise awareness. I also have to say a 
big thank you to everyone who supported 
us, especially the mountain rescue team.” 


To donate, go tojustgivingcom/thefabulousfivesgrasssicknessawarenessrides 


Cause 

for celebration 

The founder of a horsey London institution 
is celebrating half a century of riding in the 
city. Australian stockman Ross Nye arrived in 
London in 1965. Riding in Flyde Park, he realised 
that opportunities for the public to ride in the city 
were rapidly decreasing and set about turning around 
the decline. Fie has worked tirelessly ever since to 
extend riding tracks around the park and boost 
communication between the varied horsey 
groups who use the facilities, including the 
Flousehold Cavalry, Mounted Police, 

Royal Mews Coachmen 
and civilians. 


Train online 


Say "Hi" to the 
H&R{eam at: 

Q World of the Florse 

Burghley Horse Trials 
3-6 September 

Q World of the Florse 

Blair Castle European 
\ Eventing Championships 
10-13 September 



★★★ Rate //&y? and win! 

Rate H&R and you could win a Mountain Horse 
Crew jacket, worth £89.95! 

Visit tinyurl.com/RateSeptl5 to give our features a star rating 
and one lucky reader will take home this versatile, lightweight 
and waterproof fleece-lined jacket, ideal for all-year-round wear. 
Combining practical features with style, it’s designed for in the 
saddle and on the yard. Colour may vary, mountainhorse.co.uk 


Have you enjoyed HorseEtRider’s features with trainer 
Jason Webb? He has launched an online training 
platform to help you improve your relationship with 
your horse. Packed with video tutorials, it’s suitable 
for riders of any level - all you need is an internet 
connection! Find out more at yourhorsemanship.com 
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The European Eventing Championships isn’t the only 
big event this September. Throughout the month, there 
are championships in nearly every major discipline, 
along with other big events that are not to be missed... 


NAF BRC 
Championships 

5-6 September 

© Lincolnshire 
Showground, 
Grange-de-Lings, 
Lincolnshire 

The British Riding Club 
Championships hosts Riding 
Club teams from across 
the country, competing 
in dressage, riding tests, 
showjumping, style jumping 
and showing. There are 34,000 
Riding Club members and 
500 clubs. The championship 
riders have qualified through 
23 area qualifiers. Senior teams 
and individuals will compete 
on Saturday 5, and juniors on 
Sunday 6. Why not go along 
to support your local team 
and indulge in a spot of retail 
therapy in the tradestands? 


Blenheim 
Palace 
International 
Horse Trials 

17-20 September 

© Blenheim Palace, 
Oxfordshire 

This year, Blenheim celebrates 
its 25th anniversary and, with 
two classes running over four 
days in the grounds of the 
beautiful palace, it’s sure to 
be a fabulous weekend. As 
well as the CCI3* there will 
be a CIC3* class for eight and 
nine-year-olds. There are also 
Pony Club and Riding Club 
team competitions, a BEIOO 
Eventers Challenge, Eventers 
vs Jockeys High Jump 
Challenge and a variety of 
displays, including side saddle, 
flyball and classic cars. 


British 

Dressage 

Summer 

National 

Championships 

17-20 September 

© Stoneleigh Park, 
Warwickshire 

Catch the top riders in action, 
plus some of the nation’s 
best up-and-coming horses 
in the main arena or watch 
them behind the scenes as 
they prepare in the warm-up. 
There will also be a number of 
displays, including the Eilberg 
family, who will be hosting the 
HorseQuest Masterclass. 

Admission: Advance non-member 
day tickets from £14 for adults and 
£8 for children. Children 6 and under 
go free 


British 

Carriagedriving 

National 

Championships 

18-20 September 

© Cirencester Park, 
Gloucestershire 

If you want a mix of skill, 
thrill and something a bit 
different, take some time to 
watch the National Driving 
Championships in the 
beautiful setting of Cirencester 
Park in Gloucestershire. 

Similar to eventing, it’s a 
three- day competition, with 
dressage followed by the 17km 
marathon with obstacles, 
and finally the climactic cone 
driving. 

Admission: Free 


Admission: Free Admission: Advance general 

admission tickets from £11 for adults. 
Accompanied children 12 and under 
go free 


bhs.org.uk blenheimhorse.co.uk bdchampionships.com britishcarriagedriving.co.uk 
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Royal County 
of Berkshire 
Show 

19-20 September 

© Newbury 

Showground, 

Berkshire 

One of England’s best county 
shows, there is so much on 
over the weekend in Berkshire. 
There are the traditional 
draws including the grand 
parade of livestock, a coaching 
marathon, cookery theatre, a 
vintage machinery area, an old 
fashioned funfair and more 
than 500 tradestands. But 
there are also some attractions 
you may not get to see very 
often, including llama egg-and- 
spoon races, thrilling sports 
displays, farriery competitions 
and a mass ascent of hot-air 
balloons at the end of each day 


Arena UK 
Festival of 
Showjumping 

21-27 September 

© Arena UK, 

Allington, 

Lincolnshire 

Don’t miss out on a week 
of showjumping, including 
highlights of Six Bar, Puissance 
and Major Grand Prix classes. 
The festival attracts more 
than 1,500 competitors from 
all over the UK, including the 
top professionals. The Grand 
Prix has a first place prize 
of £20,000 (the highest first 
prize currently available in 
Great Britain) and will be hotly 
contested. 

Admission: £6 per car 


British Vaulting 
Championships 

26-27 September 

© Pencoed College, 
Bridgend, South 
Wales 

Why not have a horsey day out 
with a difference and watch 
the British National Vaulting 
Championships? This hugely 
exciting and visual sport is 
always very impressive - it’s a 
quirky mix of gymnastics (with 
just as many rhinestones and 
sparkly outfits!), lively music 
and beautiful, well-trained 
horses. What more could you 
want? All team and individuals 
will compete on Saturday 26, 
with the top five from each 
class qualifying for the finals 
on Sunday 27. 

Admission: Free 


Admission: Advance day tickets are 
£15 for adults and £5 for children. 
Children 4 and under go free 


berkshireshow.co.uk arenauk.com vaulting.org.uk 
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The Land Rover Burghley Horse Trials, 
Burghley House, Lincolnshire, 3-6 September 


W ith more than 160,000 visitors 
over four days, 600 carefully- 
selected exhibitors, 80 of 
the world’s top riders and 
a prize fund of £250,000, 

21st Century Burghley Horse Trials is a far cry 
from the event it was when it began in 1961. In 
the last 54 years, Burghley has hosted two World 
Championships and six European Championships 
- more than any other horse trials. Today, the 
event has become one of the most popular and 
highly regarded within the equestrian and social 
calendars, and ranks within the UK’s top 10 
national sporting occasions by attendance. 


O Follow @LRBHT_Officia' and ^LRBHT on Twitter 
for updates in the run-up to Burghley 
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THURS 


Dordt miss,,. 


Head to head 

William Fox-Pitt has won the event six times, 
more than any other rider, most recently in 
2011. Andrew Nicholson has won Burghley 
five times and has been champion with 
Avebury for the last three years running. At 
Badminton in May, Nicholson led throughout 
the competition, but dropped to sixth place 
following a disappointing showjumping 
round, crushing dreams of his first 
Badminton win after 35 completions. Fox- 
Pitt went on to claim the Badminton title, so 
could we be in for another Nicholson-Fox- 
Pitt showdown come showjumping day, or 
could Andrew break another record and 
clinch the crown for a fourth year in a row? 


Main arena: 

9.00-17.30 Dressage 
12.30 Defence Animal 
Centre military working 
dog display 

Ring 2: 

9.30-17.00 Pony Club 
team jumping 


Main arena: 11.00-17.00 

9.00-17.00 Dressage Cross-country 

12.30 and 16.30 Dressage 
display with Ferdi Eilberg 

Ring 2: 

9.00-17.00 Dubarry Burghley 
Young Event Horse finals 
12.30 Show of British-bred 
sport horse stallions 


Main arena: 

9.00 Final horse inspection 

10.30 Showjumping 

12.00 Racehorse to Riding Horse HOYS qualifier 

14.00 Band display 

14.30 Showjumping 
15.45 Parade of foxhounds 

16.00 Presentation of prizes 

Ring 2 

9.00-17.00 BSPS sports pony classes 



Advance 
tickets 

(valid until 24 August) 

• Thursday £14 

• Friday £14 

• Saturday £26 

• Sunday £14 

• Season (whole event) £53 

• 12 and under FREE 

• Car passes £10 

• You’ll need grandstand tickets 
for the showjumping (from £10.50 
- these seats usually sell out in 
advance). Covered seating can 
also be reserved for the dressage 
(from £12.50) and cross-country 
(from £6.50). 



Pay us a visit... 

Horse&RidermW be in The World of the Horse 


HorseiRider 


magazine 



Pavilion, located near the Lion Bridge. Housing 
more than 40 exhibitors, including firm favourites 
such as Feedmark, Mountain Horse and WOW 
Saddles, The World of the Horse is packed with 
businesses with a wealth of information, and 
plenty of new and innovative products. 
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Book your tickets 
to see War Horse at 


Meet... 


warhorseonstage.com 


Sam Wilmott, War Horse Puppeteer 

Georgia Guerin went to the New London Theatre to see 
War Horse, then popped backstage to speak to puppeteer 
Sam Wilmott and find out exactly how it all worked... 


We often have a limited view of each 
other, but we communicate through 
our breathing. If one of us changes the 
way we’re breathing, the others know 


learning. I watch every move they make, 
what they make it in response to and the 
different footfalls for each gait. We need 
to be so accurate. 

It was never intended that the puppets 
would vocalise, but we started playing 
about with noises in rehearsal and it was 
decided to incorporate them on stage. 
They have been developing continuously 
ever since. We make the noises on an 
in-breath, whereas to talk you would 
normally do so as you breath out. It’s hard 
work, but we’re well practised. 

Vve played Joey and Topthorn and they 
have very different personalities. Joey 
is a marathon, because he’s the main 
character and is on stage a lot, whereas 
Topthorn is a sprint, because when he’s 
on stage he has a lot of movement. It is 
pretty exhausting - we reckon that as part 
of Joey we would walk around 13 miles 
each night. ■ 


W ar Horse has won legions of fans with its emotional portrayal of 
the First World War, first on stage and then on screen. I went 
backstage at the West End show to speak to Sam Wilmott, the 
production’s longest-serving puppeteer, who currently controls 
the hind end of Topthorn. 


The main structure of the puppets is 

aluminium and cane that has been soaked 
in water and then moulded into shape. 
Joey and Topthorn weigh 54 and 64kg 
respectively. Depending on the weight of 
the rider, we may be carrying up to 150kg. 

Each puppet is controlled by three 
puppeteers - the head, the heart and 
the hind end. The heart and hind end are 
positioned underneath the main body, 
and carry the weight of the puppet, 
which is attached to a backpack, leaving 
our hands free to control the indicators. 
Another puppeteer controls the head 
with a pole. We each have two indicators 
- emotional and technical. The head’s 
technical indicator is the directional focus 
of the horse’s head and the emotional is 
his ears, which tune into everything that is 
going on around him, just as a real horse 
would. The heart and hind end’s technical 
indicators are the legs and their change 
of gait. The heart’s emotional indicator is 
the breathing, which changes to reflect 
the horse’s state. I control Topthorn’s hind 
end and I use the tail as his emotional 
indicator by using a bicycle brake in each 
hand, one for vertical movement and one 
for horizontal movement. 


that they are changing their emotional 
and technical cues, and we can react to 
this. We have no leader and although our 
route is plotted and practised, each night 
involves lots of improvisation. Much of 
who changes direction and pace depends 
on who can see, as we often have 
restricted vision, but we also practise our 
awareness of where we are on stage and 
our relation to everyone else on it. 

To learn the equine behaviour we went 
on a trip to a yard to watch the horses 
and even though I have been with War 
Horse for two-and-a-half years, I still 
spend a lot of time watching videos of 
horses for homework - we never stop 




what’s on TV for horse lovers 


^ Tune in to Horse&Country TV on Sky 253 or online at everywhere.horseandcountry.tv 
Start September with a new programme following grassroots riders. Grassroots Dreams. 
Catch up with all the eventing action with European Eventing Championship highlights from 
Blair and extended coverage of Burghley Horse Trials. Rudall's Round-Up also comes from Burghley and 
Blair. Vets Essentials continues with an episode on worming. Watch the highlights from Longines Global 
Champions Tour in Vienna. Don’t miss new Australian training series Ken Faulkner: Horseman of Oz. 
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Gold Standard 

We can all feed NAF Five Star Optimum Feed Balancer 



Optimum, the five star feed balancer for your fiv@ star horse 


* Jestores end maintains live star condrticfi, loplirie and heaHh 

* I'Tiaximtse^ valu^ ol i^'ie daily ration 

* Gpiiniises t?>e heaJih and eflicjency d ihe cilgestsve systerri 

* easy to feed. paJatable, peflel Lvilh -grea^ sugar free 

* prcn^s the best supplernenl specrfcalion 

Feed Optimum to put the balance back into 
the diet and to optimise your horse's healthn 



Em-ma M^ssingsla .. 


rv tfw otavimH R 9iv«9 

my pfiiiwi^mSrvffiinil lli«v 4 iMd to balm?* 


"Sflfisi Bfid Laah'si condilkm arvd weFJbeing 
is fantHstfc naw thay ana cn Optimum, 

And thay ara vary contented with rife " 


thair hi§K iitKa cHwt wFtiwuf tlw bulk Pl axtra 
t*«d. OutifnEHTi 15 dstknlaty dM aptimyin 
chuMM for m* Jiiid my WMidHriul ouftwii * 


iat^^z Ktimmy uild Zjir:i 


‘'Since fseding OpUmum, we have seen 
a huge impFOivgrnent m dew Jet is FcH>krng 
artd Fseling." 

Gemm:a Diesstr 




Joanne Ward 


NAF 


Fof jVtore d&tailfi p^aase call 
our NutationjJ Advice Line: 
0 B[)(] 37 a 1 [)6 or smaji 
info^^naf-lJk.co^^ 



www.naf-equirte.eu/uk 


f/cS/? competition 





your 

a model 



One lucky redder will win-. 


i A photoshoot for their horse and a disc of images taken on the dav 
A chance for their horse to appear in a Lillidaie advert 
» A printed copv of a photo of their choice and the advert 
i The entire Lillidaie Animal Health horse care range, worth £8 
» A Lillidaie Animal Health branded iacket and polo shirt, worth £105 


Two runners up will each win... 

• The entire Lillidaie Animal Health horse care range, worth £85 

• A Lillidaie Animal Health branded jacket and polo shirt, worth £105 


Lillidaie 




Lillidaie is offering the chance for your horse to 
become the star of its advert in HorseStRider. The 
photoshoot of your horse will take place at your yard, 
with the best image featuring in the advert. You will 
also receive the new Lillidaie Animal Heath range 
of horse care products, formulated from traditional 
recipes using the best ingredients, as well as branded 
clothing to remind you of the day! The Lillidaie range 
includes fly repellent (RRP £8.99 for 500ml, £12.99 
for ll), lavender body wash (RRP £5.99), cooling 
body wash (RRP £4.10), tea tree shampoo (RRP 
£4.50), medicated shampoo (RRP £5.90), citronella 
shampoo (RRP £6.99), herbal shampoo (RRP £4.60), 
mane and tail spray (RRP £6.99), mane and tail 
conditioner (RRP £5.99), coat shine spray (RRP 
£7.10), black hoof grease (RRP £5.99), neutral hoof 
grease (RRP £5.99) and hoof oil (RRP £5.49). 

Competition rules... 

• Winners will be notified on 2 September, the photoshoot will 
be on 5 or 6 September 2015, subject to Lillidale’s availability 

• You must have access to an enclosed outdoor area for photos 

• Only one horse will be included in the shoot 

• You must have the horse owner’s permission to enter 

• Lillidaie Animal Health retains copyright of all images taken 

• Winner must be based in mainland UK only 


What are the two types 
of hoof grease in Lillidaie 
Animal Health’s new range? 

Tie-breaker: Tell us why your horse would be a 
good nnodel for the Lillidaie advert. 


I > -i 


^ K ' lb s 

i t Vr 








For more information, visit 
lillidale.co.uk 


To 6 TX tOV* Answer the question and tie-breaker on the competition entry form on page 160 or visit 

horseandridercompetitions.co.uk to enter online, and for full terms and conditions. Please also provide 
one photo of your horse. Entries must be received by 28 August 2015. No purchase necessary. 
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Please be aware that Horse&Rider may edit letters submitted due to space constraints and style 



If you want to comment on an article in 
Horse&Rider or share your thoughts, 
then drop a line to Georgia Guerin - 
address on p20. Remember to include 
your contact details and jacket size! 


Follow Horse&Rider on 




In 2012, 1 went to view a gelding for sale. His name 
was Cheeky Boy. We pulled up in the car and he came 
bounding over immediately - I fell in love. 

The following winter, Cheeky Boy went lame. 

He was diagnosed with a traumatic injury that had 
caused floating bone chips in his hocks. He needed 
joint surgery to repair the damage. While he was 
recovering, during his second week of in-hand 
walking. Cheeky Boy got a fright and broke away from 
me. He ran towards the gate and tried to jump over 
it. Unfortunately, he didn’t make it over the gate and 
got stuck on top with two legs either side. With help 
from other liveries and the yard owner, I managed to 


k \ 

-STAR*-; 

LETTER! 


HAPPY ENDING 


dismantle the gate and get him off. 

At first we thought he was okay, but when the 
vet checked him we found out that Cheeky Boy had 
given himself a hernia. He was rushed to the vets 
again. Amazingly, the hernia fully healed without the 
need for surgery, although the truss he had to wear 
gave him several nasty sores, despite the vets trying 
everything possible to pad it out. Six months later, he 
was finally allowed to start walking in-hand, which 
built up to small amounts of turnout and, finally, I 
could start gentle ridden work. It has been a long, 
emotional journey, but now Cheeky Boy is back in 
almost full work and doing really well, he even starred 
in our wedding photos. He really is a diamond. 

Lauren Maclean, via email 


i Tweet 

Find out what our favourite 
horsey people are saying on 
Twitter this month 



(a)Faye_Gowing 

@HorseandRiderUK 
Best way to 
spend a sunny 
Saturday morning! 
#happyhacking 




(g)ckajones 

On holiday and missing 
my horse. Consoling 
myself with the next 
best thing 

(g)HorseandRiderUK! 
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LilHdale Because they're worth it! 


Animat Health 


The Lillidale horse and pony care range 
has been specially formulated with superior 
ingredients, but not at superior prices! « 


All products In the Ullldale hoi^e and 
pony care range are perfect for routine 
care, show and competition preparation 






Avadsbie at your local aqulna rataif autfat or ordar and view the Llllliiats horaa care range and enter dm campetUion at: 


www.supplementsolutions.co.uk/UUidale 


Ullidale Ud, Pig Farm. HcOt Una. Holt. Dcn^, 7QG 

Tel: +44 {0} www.Nllklale.CQ.uk 






Your letters 


L 


We asked you 
on our Facebook 
page whether you 
thought fly spray alone was 
enough or do you need to 
use a fly rug, too? 

Selina Mitham 

Definitely use a fly rug. The effects of fly 
spray wear off after a while and certainly 
if it rains. I have found fly rugs work better 
even compared to fly spray from the vet on 
my donkeys and horse. 

Adrienne Milne 

Most fly sprays don’t deter horse flies, so on 
days when these are prevalent, a fly rug is 
a must. Otherwise a good scoot with some 
fly spray and a fly mask are sufficient. 

Ruth Dresman 

Fly rug at night while out. In during day, fly 
spray to ride with and sometimes a ride-on 
fly rug. How can my horse concentrate 
while she is being eaten alive? 




ONESTEP AT ATIME 

After reading the letters in July 
Horse&Rider, I thought I would share my 
story, too. I’ve had my horse. Coco, for just 
under a year. He’s the first horse my partner 
and I have owned after both loaning for 
years. I’m now in touch with Coco’s breeder, 
who has been brilliant at filling in some 
gaps, sending me photos of him as a foal 
and giving me information about the 
people she sold him to. Both my partner 
and I have worked very hard to build up 
Coco’s trust, especially as he wasn’t very 
keen on men to start with due to problems 
in his past. He’s now very content following 
us around and is enjoying life being loved. 

We reached a rather sticky point in April 
when I realised Coco had a fear of cows 
- I had a nasty fall when he bolted but, 
with the help of other liveries, we are now 
returning to confidence. This photo shows 
how much more settled he is two months’ 
later, with a lot of effort and patience! 

Jo Page, via email 


Molly Meyer 

Fly rugs are great, but some horses trash 
rugs or rugs don’t fit them well, so fly 
spray can come in handy. If you’re super- 
cautious, then why not use both? 

Sarah Ward 

In 26 years I haven’t found a fly spray that 
works. Just need to find a nice breathable 
fly rug and mask if needed. 

Erls Lizzy 

I use a fly rug to help prevent UV damage, 
alongside spraying sensitive areas (belly, 
sheath, etc) that might not be covered. 
Not to mention a mask and sun cream to 
protect my boy’s pink skin. 

Hannah Petrie Hay 

Clearly a physical barrier is more reliable 
than a chemical one. But both have a 
place in making a horse as unattractive to 
midges as possible. 


To have your say about horsey 
issues of the day, visit 
facebook.com/HorseandRiderMag 


MY LUCKY DAY 

I’ve been riding since I was four years old 
and have always dreamed of owning my 
own horse. 

Last month, a friend of mine spotted 
an advert for a horse who sounded 
perfect for me. At first, I didn’t want to go 
and look at her because I knew that my 
parents would not allow me to bring her 
home, but the temptation became too 
much and I went anyway. I fell in love with 
her and came home and told my parents. 
To my surprise, they didn’t immediately 


say no, but said they would think about it 
if I did some research on the financial side 
of horse ownership. 

A week later, I went back to see the 
mare with my mum. Within a day, my 
parents arranged a vetting. Everything 
happened so quickly and I could not 
believe my luck. I hadn’t had to do any 
more convincing, I was overwhelmed. Tiny 
Dancer has been part of my family for just 
over a week now and words can’t describe 
how lucky I feel. 

Lea Virchow, via emaii 



Horse&Rider thank you... 

The sender of our star letter will receive a Toggi GBR Berlin 
jacket, worth £89 - available in navy, in sizes XS-XXL. Waterproof 
and breathable to protect against showers, this unisex blouson 
is made from a super-soft fabric with elasticated hem and 
adjustable cuffs to keep out the chill. To find your local stockist, 
see toggi.com or call 0113 2707000. 


Toqqi 


(g)EmmaMassingale 

Some days it’s cool to 
just chill out and enjoy 
being really happy! 
#theislandproject 
#Connemara 



(5)Harry_Meade 

Enjoying a rare 
weekend off and 
teamed up with @ 
griffiths_sam for some 
serious business! 



(5)TrevorBreenl 

(international 
showjumper, Trevor 
Breen) 

Mia said: “Daddy has 
to jump this, it’s so 
HUGE!’’ Thanks for 
reminding me Mia! 



> 
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Your letters 


Grand day out 

Thank you so much for the 
tickets I won with Horse&Rider 
to Bolesworth International. It’s 
the first big event I have ever 
been to and it was fantastic. The 
atmosphere was amazing and 
the showjumping was incredible, 
with lots of other great activities 
in between. I want to be a 
showjumper and I’m now going to 
work even harder helping out at 
a yard in return for a lesson. The 
competition tickets were for two 
adults and I wanted to take the 
lady who has taught me how to 
care for horses, but she had to put 
her horses first, so I took my mum, 
my brother, and his friend, too. 

Rachael Turrell 



Give it a go 

I recently went to the USA on 
holiday and had my first taste 
of Western riding - and horse 
training. When I arrived for 
my first ride, all 15 horses were 
standing tacked up, side-by-side, 
dozing in the shade. At home, 
standing one horse so close to 
another would be unthinkable 
and yet there were no squeals 
or kicks. During the ride, one of 
the guest’s horses spooked and 
refused to walk past a log, so a 
wrangler hopped off his horse and 
ground-tied him while he dealt 
with the offender. I can’t imagine 
any of the horses I know at home 
standing so calmly when freedom 
is just a couple of strides away! 
Now I’m home, I am determined to 
find out how to incorporate some 
of this amazing training with my 
own horse. 

Judy Bland 


ARIAT 


Trade Lavelle says her 
fiance, Kevin, has supported 
her over many years 



Inspiration , 

of A^niont 


I n 2009, 1 was diagnosed with breast 
cancer. Over the next 18 months, 

I had two operations, a series 
of chemotherapy and herceptin 
treatment. It was all very gruelling, 
but made so much easier by my fianc^ Kevin. 

Kevin took over the running of our livery 
yard, mucking out 11 stables along with the 
day-to-day running of the business while I 
was out of action after each op and session 
of chemotherapy. Unfortunately, in 2011 the 
cancer returned. This resulted in me having 
to have a mastectomy and, once again, Kevin 
stepped up and took care of everything. 

I’ve now been clear of cancer for four 
years, but Kevin still works endlessly. He 
does all the cooking, which he enjoys, and 
never moans, but just supports me with my 


eventing. After helping me with everything, 
he sometimes has time to enjoy riding and 
driving his gypsy cob stallion. Jack Daniels. 
He is my rock. I couldn’t have managed 
without him and I really appreciate all his 
extra help. 



Tell us why your horsey inspiration deserves this 
award, and they could win Ariat Olympia breeches 
and a Team Waterproof jacket, worth £255! 

Send a clear photo, SAE for its return, and contact 
details for you and your inspiration, to: 

Ariat Inspiration of the Month, Horse&Rider, 

Marlborough House, Headley Road, Grayshott, 

Surrey GU26 6LG or email georgia@djmurphy.co.uk 

For full terms and conditions, visit horseandridercompetitions.co.uk 



ARIAT 


For information on Ariat products: 0845 6003209, ariat-europe.com or email info@ariat-europe.com 


wwiM Lv4m1 . c rh id 


My dog, Tess, 
is great at 
lungeing. She 
can even get | 

my horse to 

change the rein. 

Tina Phillips, West Midlands 



The owner of each pet featured 
will receive £25-worth of vouchers 
to spend at viovet.co.uk, the UK’s 
top-rated online pet and equine 
retailer. VioVet has a huge range 
of supplements, medications, pet 
food, tack, rugs and more, all at 
great prices. 


If you want to share your thoughts, send your letters to Georgia Guerin, Letters Editor, Horse&Rider, 

D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd, Marlborough House, Headley Road, Grayshott, Surrey GU26 6LG, with 
photos if they’re relevant and an SAE for their return, or email georgia@djmurphy.co.uk. 

We look forward to hearing from you! 

Articles, photos and drawings welcomed but we cannot be liable for their safe return - enclose an SAE. Every effort is made to 
ensure that the information and advice contained in all articles is correct and appropriate, but no responsibility for loss or damage 
occasioned to any person acting or refraining from action in reliance on or as a result of anything included in or omitted from 
such articles can be or is accepted by the authors, the publishers, their employees or any other person connected with D J Murphy 
(Publishers) Ltd. Save as expressly permitted by law, no part of this publication may be reproduced or transmitted in any form or 
by any means without the prior written authority of D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd. Copyright D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd. 
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As told to Louise Kittle. Photos: Bob Atkins. With thanks to Dan Greenwood, dangreenwooddressage.com 


PART FOUR In this feature. . . 


V Improve his lengthened strides 


Our trainer 



Dan Greenwood 

is a dressage rider 
and trainer. He has 
won many national 
Championships and 
ridden for GB at Small 
Tour, as well as coaching 
up to Grand Prix. 

Our model 



GF De Vine, ‘Bertie’ is 

a 10-year-old Stallion 
by Dimaggio. He’s 
owned by Sandy Senior 
and competes at Small 
Tour level. 


Bringing 
up baby 

ALL GROWN UP 

In the last part of our series on training the dressage horse, Dan 
Greenwood explains the refinements he makes to highly-schooled 
horses, and sheds light on how to get the most from a schoolmaster 


T he early years of careful 

training of the basics really 
pay off when a horse matures 
- it’s the culmination of all 
that hard graft and makes 
it completely worth it! When you watch 
an experienced horse showing off high- 
level movements, it’s easy to imagine that 
he’s learnt all he needs to, hut in truth the 
schooling never stops, although the tweaks 
I make with an advanced horse like Bertie 
(our model this month) are much more 
subtle than with a younger horse. 


Being a good rider means being a 
questioning one and no matter what 
level you are riding at or your horse is 
working at, the same questions apply I 
continually ask myself questions to check 
that neither me nor my horse are slipping 
into bad habits. Is the contact how I want 
it? Is the horse as straight as I want him 
to be? Has he dropped behind the bit or 
come in front of it? Does he bend when I 
ask? Whatever I’m doing with my more 
advanced horses, I keep coming 
back to these basic checks. 
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In the saddle 



> How to develop the perfect warm-up > Keeping a schoolmaster happy 


^ Core 

' principles 

Flexibility 
t /i^cljustsb'i'tV 
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starved by her abusers 

Saved by our members 


Your membership protects both you and neglected horses 
like Hope - join today from £5.50 a month. 


Here for horses 

• Educating people to prevent abuse 
and neglect 

• Transforming the lives of unwanted 
and vulnerable horses 

• Campaigning and lobbying 
to improve horse welfare 


Here for you 

• Personal and public liability 
insurance for gold members* 

• Magazine, special offers and 
invitations to events 

• Free advice from top equestrians 
and access to education and exams 


Join the UK's largest charity for horses and riders 
call 08450 777727 or visit bhs.org.uk/horseandrider 


*Terms, conditions and territorial limits apply. The British Horse Society is an Appointed Representative of South Essex Insurance Brokers Ltd. Who are 
authorised and regulated by the Financial Conduct Authority. Registered Charity Nos. 210504 and SC038516 




I find it really helpful to think 'two ears, two 
shoulders, two hips’ - if I want straightness, when 
I check my horse are all those things where I want 
them? If the answer is 'Yes’, then great and I ride the 
movement. If the answer’s 'No’, I will adjust him so 
he is where I want him before I get going. 

It’s also important to make sure you can move 
your horse’s head without his shoulder moving - 
keep checking that you can put his ears up, down 
and to either side without moving his shoulder. It’s 
essential to have full control of him before you begin 
a movement. 


Its impossible to get a good 
mark if your horse cannot 
get the basics absolutely 
spot-on 


I’m always thinking about this, even with my 
young horses, but almost even more so with a horse 
who is moving up the grades, because those simple 
foundations are a key part of gaining good marks at 
the higher levels and it’s impossible to get a good 
mark if your horse cannot get those basics absolutely 
spot-on. For example, there’s no point in being able to 
produce piaffe steps if they’re crooked. Straightness is 
paramount and the basics are always key. 




f jy ip 









BSr b V ■ V \ 
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In the saddle 



Common 
principles 

The principles that apply when you’re 
working with an older horse are actually 
applicable In some way to all training. A common 
fault with more experienced horses Is to niggle at 
him, wanting all the time to have a horse who goes like 
Valegro. But neither you nor your horse will ever be happy 
if you set unrealistic targets. Instead, work with what you 
have, not what you think he should be. For example. If 
your horse has learned how to produce a flying change, 
but he Is happier in a rounder, deeper outline in the 
change, then leave him there to begin with. 

You can work on bringing his frame up to 
where you need it bit by ' 


Keep him sweet 

Older, more experienced horses can have their 
own issues that you must work with. For example, 
schoolmasters often have quite a bit of tension in 
their bodies and they might even be a little sour or 
resistant. This can come with age and having done 
the same work for a long time. If you’re taking on a 
schoolmaster, don’t necessarily be put off by these 
things - he will have a lot to teach you, but it’s a case 
of working within his limitations. 

The first thing to do is to find the level where your 
horse is comfy. One of the most important things is 
to work out where he is happy in his neck - by this I 
mean whether he finds it easier with his neck a little 
higher or lower. Often letting a horse drop his neck 
a bit will help him to settle and relax. For example, 
he might be a lot happier if you ride a pirouette with 
his neck down rather than up - working in a higher 
outline is harder than a slightly lower one. Having 
said that, there are horses who will find their work 
easier if their shoulders are up. It’s important to 
remember that your horse is an individual, and it’s 
your responsibility to find where he is comfy and 
relaxes, and to go with it. 

If you’re taking on the ride on a horse who has had 
some schooling, part of the task is to train him to the 
way you want him to go. This can be difficult and at 
times frustrating, but take it slowly and it’ll be worth 
it. Correctness is important, but the horse you have 
is the horse you have and if his age means there are 
certain things he finds easier one way or another, then 
live with that. Be realistic, but focus on keeping 
him forward. 
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Warm-up 

At this level of training, it’s all about tiny tweaks that help boost 
marks, so everything the rider does has a big impact. While 
your horse is progressing through the early years of his training, 
you will need to adjust your warm-up routine based on his 
experience, fitness and how he copes with the atmosphere at a 

show. To an extent, this is 
still true for older horses, 
but finding a warm-up 
routine that works for your 
horse and for you is an 
essential part of producing 
a good test. 

I think it’s important 
to begin your warm-up 
by focusing on your 
outside aids. If you’re 
forever pushing your horse 
out rather than moving him in, you will always struggle with 
straightness, especially in canter. Leg-yield is a great exercise to 
include in your warm-up. Use long, shallow lines - for example, a 
leg-yield that only moves over one metre could take almost the 
whole long side of the arena. This helps stop a common problem, 
which is horses who offer too much neck bend and are wrapped 
around the rider’s inside leg, rather than being straight. It’s 
easiest to spot this fault in canter - ask someone to watch you 
from the ground to see if you’re guilty or look in arena mirrors. So 
many riders forget about the outside of their horse, but if you can 
focus your attention on getting complete control of the outside of 
your horse, then suddenly his outside shoulder will come up and 
everything changes - it’s like riding a different horse! 

So many riders do all their warm-up at the same tempo. That’s 
another big mistake - make sure that right from the beginning 
of your warm-up you ask for frequent changes of tempo. I’m not 
talking about going from piaffe to extension, but ask your horse to 
stretch, then slow a little, then go a bit faster. As you do this, ask 
yourself ‘Is his head where I want? What about his nose?’. It’s that 
subtle attention to detail that will make your test the winning one. 

Don’t just trot around the arena to loosen his muscles - while 
that’s a commendable thing to do, it’s not enough to get your 
horse test-ready and you can supple him up just as effectively 
while working him properly. Make every step count. If you 
ride like this at home (which of course you should!), then you 
will already be tuned into those tiny changes in gear - if you 
aren’t so picky at home, then he will struggle with this at a 
show. It’s another reason for being really exacting with yourself 
and your horse whenever you set out to do some schooling, 
because horses produce much better work when they have clear 
boundaries and understand what is expected of them. 
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In the saddle 


L 


Once your horse can produce a flying change from a good-quality canter 
and stay calm about the whole process, Its time to begin to work on 
compression and expression In the change 


Spinning around 

One of the exercises that come quite late to a horse’s 
training is the canter pirouette. While turns on the 
haunches are something that youngsters learn quite 
early on, a fully-fledged canter pirouette is really 
hard work. Last month, I showed you how I teach 
pirouette canter (HorseStRider July issue, p22), which 
is the key to a good pirouette. It’s also important to 
be able to ride a good-quality shoulder-in so you can 
engage the inside hindleg and have control of the 
outside of his body - this helps you to keep his inside 
shoulder up so that he can keep moving around the 
pirouette. 

A common mistake people make with pirouettes 
is to try to push the horse round with their outside 
leg. This isn’t the right feel at all, you must feel like 
you’re turning his shoulders with your reins. The 
sequence goes... 

• Sit into the saddle 

• Balance your horse 

• Bring his front end around 

At the time, think of keeping him sitting behind. 
Don’t try to push it with your leg. That’s a really 
important feel. Thinking of it like this will help to 
encourage the turning feel, rather than the pushing 
feel, so even if you’ve started out on the wrong track, 
you can use this to correct yourself. 

If your horse is finding it hard, place his neck a little 
lower than normal - this makes things easier for him 
and will allow you to ride a more correct movement. 

He will need to be up in his frame for good marks in 
a test, but to begin with it’s much more important to 
get the movement correct so he understands what you 
want, then adjust the frame once he’s more practised at 
it. There’s plenty of time to begin to lift his neck into a 
more correct outline and it will become easier for him 
as he gets stronger, too. 


Change it up 

A mature horse will have developed flying changes, 
but there’s always room to polish them. Once your 
horse can produce a change from a good-quality 
canter and stay calm about the whole process, it’s 
time to begin to work on compression and expression 
in the change. You will achieve this by playing with 
the canter before the change - how bouncy can you 
make it? How elevated? The more time your horse 
has in his moment of suspension, the easier it will 
be to make the change full of expression. But don’t 
be tempted to overdo things, particularly with the 
changes. Ride the exercise a couple of times, then 
stop and do the complete opposite. If you were 
collecting him, then the next exercise should be really 
forward. If he was bent around your right leg, then 
choose something that requires him to be completely 
straight. Keep changing it up - that’s the key to 
keeping a more advanced horse sweet and happy 
in his work. And then it’s all easy! / 




The half steps that 
began when a horse 
was around seven 
years old have 
now progressed 
into a recognisable 
passage. This 
advanced 
movement is great 
for checking that 
your horse is still 
really focused on 
what you want 
him to do, and is 
especially useful 
after you’ve 
been working on 
extensions. 
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Easy mistakes to make 

• Pushing in pirouettes - if you feel as though 
you’re pushing your horse around a pirouette, 
then the feeling is all wrong. He should be up 
and straight in his shoulder, and it’s your reins 
that should be helping to bring his shoulders 
around, not your outside leg that’s pushing 
him over. 

• Too much bend - allowing your horse to curl 
around your inside leg and bend too much 
through his body and neck is tempting, but 
to ride more advanced movements he must 
learn to maintain a good-quality outline 


while being straight in his body. Be strict with 
yourself and don’t allow him to fall into bad 
habits, because you will just have to undo 
them at some point and suffer poorer marks 
until you do! 

On repeat - don’t keep riding the same 
exercise or similar types of exercise - for 
example, lots of work that requires collection 
- without mixing things up with something 
completely different. This helps keep your 
horse guessing, and stops his muscles getting 
sore and his brain from becoming bored. If 
you’re after good results, change it up! 



O 

Missed lA' 
ot th(; ;ries? 
Download all the 
features in the 
Horse&Rider 


Pirouettes “ 

A perfect pirouette is made or ruined well before 
you begin to ride the movement itself. Getting 
the canter correct, and your horse completely 
balanced and straight is key, and this exercise 
will help you ensure that your canter is as good 
as it can be... 


In canter, ride off the short side onto the 
three-quarter line in shoulder-in. Establish 


good, clear steps before asking your horse to 
move fluidly into canter half-pass. 

• Ride half-pass to the centre line, then half- 
halt and return to riding a few strides of 
shoulder-in. 

• If your horse is unfazed by this, half-halt 

again and ride a pirouette. If he reacts negatively in any way, 
or you struggled to control the shoulder or to get the correct 
amount of bend, t hen ride forward around the arena before 
repeating the exercise. 

Don’t begin to ride the pirouette itself until he’s really listening 

and focused in this exercise. 


Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptl5 
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As told to Kelly McCarthy-Malne. Photos: Trevor Meeks. With thanks to Lucinda Fredericks, luclndafrederlcks.com 


Multi-tasking 



The sun is shining and the days are long- 
it’s the perfect time to get out into the great 
outdoors with your horse. Get inspired, j 
improve your schooling and boost your M 
confidence with Lucinda Fredericks ■ 
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Britannia’s Mail is a 

seven-year-old stallion 
and Headley Britannia’s 
eldest son. He combines 



Cos I Will began his 
careerasashowjumper, 
before turning his hoof 
to eventing. Now in 
his second season, Cos 
competes atCIC** level. 




Little Britannia 'Millie’ 

is the seven-year-old 
daughter of Headley 
Britannia. A talented 
chestnut mare, Millie has 
had great success as a 
young event horse. 


r. < 




R iding your horse is the best part 
of the day, so you’ve got to make 
it count. I like to squeeze every 
ounce of goodness out of my 
hacks by multi-tasking - no more 
wandering around the countryside! 

Just because you have left the arena doesn’t 
mean that you can switch off and amble 
aimlessly through a field. It’s much safer and 
more fun for everyone if you ride positively 
and with purpose, whether you are hacking 
through the village, trotting along a bridleway 
or cantering up a hill. Horses take their 
confidence from their rider and can start to 
feel a bit insecure if their normally purposeful 
jockey suddenly abandons them and sits like a 
passenger out hacking. 

Plus, just about every horse can be improved 
through hacking and riding out, whether the 
biggest benefit comes from improved fitness and 
strength as a result of working over undulating 
ground, learning to cope with surprises and new 
situations or even just perking up by working 
in a natural environment. And it doesn’t do us 
riders any good to go round and round an arena, 
either. You have to stay alert and use your core 
strength to stay in balance over more rugged 
terrain when hacking, which is a good workout 
that you are likely to feel the next day. 

To get the full range of benefits from 
hacking, you’ve got to approach riding out as 
a continuation of your training and schooling. 
Hacking is more than just wandering from A 
to B and chatting to your friends. Whether 
you are focused on improving the quality of 
your schooling, in need of a confidence boost 
or longing for inspiration, by 'hacking like you 
mean it’ you can make every minute in 
the saddle count. 


/ once had a working pupil from America 
who had never ridden a horse on grass 
in her life. She had to learn what it felt 
like for a horse to work on a natural 
surface. One of the best assets a yard 
can have is access to good hacking - 
I think the hills of Salisbury Plain have 
been the making of my best horses 
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SCHOOLING 


Free walk 


Horses tend to be naturally more forward- 
thinking out hacking than when they’re in 
the confines of an arena and this can help 
develop a great free walk on a long rein. 

To start free walk on a long rein, keep 
your leg on while allowing your horse to 
lower and stretch out his head and neck. 
It’s not a free walk on a loose rein, and you 
may need to keep your horse interested in 
the bit by flexing your fingers and keeping 
your leg on. 

In a good free walk, your horse will 
swing through his back and cover as 
much ground as possible without looking 
rushed. He should also over-track, with 
the hind feet landing clearly in front of the 
footprints of the fore feet. 

Extended walk 

Horses tend to be more motivated on the 
way home, so use that forward-thinking 
mentality to your advantage and practise 
coming in and out of extended walk. In 
extended walk, your horse should cover as 
much ground as possible without rushing 
and will have a slightly longer frame than 
in medium walk, while keeping his ears in 
line and at the same height as his withers. 




Shoulder control 

As he progresses in his fitness and schooling, 
your horse should start to feel as though 
he is lifting up through his shoulders as 
he gradually starts to take more weight 
onto his hindlegs and lighten his forehand. 

The stronger he becomes, the more like a 
powerboat he will feel - with the power and 
steering controlled from the motor at the back. 

You have greater control, balance and 
manoeuvrability when your horse is off this 
forehand. Here are a few exercises I like to use 
out hacking to help get better control of my 
horses’ shoulders... 

Leg-yield on a circle 

Begin on a 15-metre circle in trot and ask your horse to 
move away from your inside leg, spiralling out to a larger 
circle. The goal is to maintain a slight inside flexion, 
while keeping your horse from falling out through his 
shoulders. 

The aim is for his hindlegs to start to step under and 
across as you slowly spiral out onto the bigger circle. 
Once you reach a 25-metre circle, change the bend and 
ask him to move away from your outside leg, spiralling 
back onto the smaller circle. 

This is a great exercise to build strength and 
suppleness because your horse has to engage his 
hindlegs to lift and push sideways. Spiralling in and out 
is also a good way for you to practise co-ordinating your 
aids. If you create too much bend, your horse will fall out 
through his shoulders, while not enough support from 
your outside leg will mean he doesn’t step under and 
across enough. 

If you want to make the challenge even tougher, 
try riding the spiral in canter - it’s a real challenge! 

But it will help your horse balance and learn to lift his 
shoulders - all excellent preparation for counter canter. 

Travers and shoulder-fore on a circle 

Being able to move your horse’s front and back 
ends independently around your leg will help 
build his strength, free up his shoulders, and 
encourage him to lift off the forehand and take 
more weight behind. 

Working your horse towards travers 
(quarters-in) on a circle will help build strength 
and suppleness. Start by asking for just a few 
centimetres of travers before moving his shoulders 
across into a feeling of shoulder-fore. 

This is hard work for your horse and a test of 
your ability to co-ordinate your aids, so take 
your time to get it right! 
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Case study 

All Blue Chip 
products are first 
trialled on their 
own horses. Happy 
Birthday Blue Chip 
(Happy) took part 
in the trials of Super 
Concentrated Calming 
Balancer. After a 
six-day journey from 
southern Germany, he 
arrived very stressed 
and did not want to 
leave his stable or 
have his legs and 
feet touched. He 
would jump out of 
his field, even when 
with a companion. 
After being fed Super 
Concentrated Calming 
Balancer, Happy is 
a different horse, 
perfect for the farrier 
and great to ride. He 
has even qualified 
for the Albion Future 
Dressage Horse of 
The Year and The Flat 
Ridden Sports Horse 
Championships. 


BLUE CHIP 
SUPER 

CONCENTRATED 

CALMING 

BALANCER 


The first 200 customers to purchase a tub of 
this amazing new product will receive £5 off. 

Visit bluechipfeed.com or call 0114 2666200 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Revolutionary new balancer 


Two years’ research 

After two years of research and development, 
Blue Chip has used its expertise in balancers 
and supplements to formulate the first super- 
concentrated, calming balancer. Research 
showed owners and riders wanted their horses 
to be healthy, look amazing, be sensible to 
handle, and a pleasure to ride. They also wanted 
a product that was easy to carry and store, 
simple to be delivered if ordering on line, easy to 
use and that brought real results. 


For more information visit bluechipfeed.com or call 0114 2666200 


Super-concentrated 

Known for being at the forefront of modern 
nutrition. Blue Chip used advances in 
manufacturing processes and research into 
optimum feeding techniques to create the first 
super-concentrated calming balancer in a tub, 
with all the advantages of a superior-quality 
feed balancer combined with ingredients that 
have been shown to help horses become calm 
and settled. This revolutionary product is so 
nutrient- dense that it will last a pony up to 
14hh approximately two months and a 16hh 
horse approximately one month. The amounts 
needed are so small it can be fed by hand or with 
other feeds. 


Stress management 

This new calming balancer uses an easily- 
absorbed form of magnesium combined with 
L -tryptophan and camomile, which are all 
renowned for their calming properties. 


Small but mighty 

Blue Chip Super 
Concentrated Calming 
Balancer has no 
whole cereals or 
molasses, so it is 
low in sugar and 
starch. It contains 
optimum levels of 
vitamins, minerals 
and nutrients, 
and incorporates 
Soundhoof - a 
complete hoof 
supplement with 
biotin, methionine 
and organic zinc - and 
Primo Vento - a respiratory 
supplement with garlic, menthol 
and eucalyptus - along with nucleotides, 
which aid nutrient absorption, recovery rates 
and immune response. 


Healthy digestion 

Horses can become easily 
stressed, causing the gut flora 
to become unbalanced, 
resulting in excess 
pathogenic bacteria. 
Feeding a probiotic 
is a natural way to 
re -balance the gut, 
which helps horses to 
feel more settled and 
relaxed - we all know 
that we don’t feel at 
our best when we have 
an upset stomach. Blue 
Chip Super Concentrated 
Calming Balancer also contains 
a probiotic yeast to help soothe the 
digestive system. You can rest assured 
that Blue Chip Super Concentrated Calming 
Balancer will help your horse be easier to handle 
while being healthy and looking fantastic. 



In the saddle 
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CONFIDENCE 



A few simple changes can 
make all the difference to 
your confidence 


Riding your horse can be the best part 
of the day, but not if your confidence is 
sagging. A few simple changes can make 
all the difference when it comes to you and 
your horse’s confidence. 


Hack like you mean it 

Change a dawdle into a march, trot like you are going 
somewhere and canter like you are late for the school 
pick-up or for an important meeting. Changing into 
a positive mindset will encourage your horse to be 
brave. Keep your eyes up and focused, and visualise a 
drama-free hack. 
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Tram-line trotting 

Horses are keenly aware of our mental state and 
draw on their rider for direction and confidence. 
Instead of worrying and anticipating trouble out 
hacking, think of riding your horse through a set 
of tramlines to a fixed point on your journey - for 
example, from your yard, down the track, up the 
hill and to the barn at the bottom of the woods. 
Your horse will feel your determination and 
guidance, and grow in confidence, which will help 
you overcome any hacking niggles. 



Curving lines 

Let the landscape coach you - flex your horse 
as you follow sweeping lines, change his bend 
as the path turns, go through the gears within 
the pace up inclines, and steady and balance 
him down hills. 


Security clearance 

If your horse is feeling a little fresh, get yourself into 
a secure position so you feel confident enough to 
press him forward. 

Shorten your stirrups a couple of holes, get your 
heels down and stand up out of the saddle. Repeat 
the mantra ‘head up, ears up, look up, go forward’ 
until your horse takes a breath and starts to settle, at 
which point you can lower your hands just enough to 
hold onto the breastplate or neck strap. 




Long canter 

There is nothing like a long canter to clear the 
cobwebs. Choose your ground carefully, get into a 
secure position and pick up canter. The aim is for 
your horse to be in front of your leg and in a steady 
rhythm. The length of time you are able to maintain 
the canter for depends on your horse’s level of 
fitness, so keep a track of time and you’ll be able to 
monitor how his fitness is improving. 

Trotting for a few minutes following a long 
canter will help your horse lower his breathing and 
heart rate more gradually than coming down 
directly into walk. 
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Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSept15 
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INSPIRATION 


stuck in a rut? Get out of the arena and find 
inspiration in the great outdoors 


Three’s company 

If you have a slightly lazy or unmotivated horse, riding 
out in a group of three horses can do a lot to lift his 
spirits. Take turns leading and following, riding side-by- 
side and single file. As always, be mindful of traffic. 


Next month 

Hack your way to a fit, 
supple and happy horse 
with Lucinda’s strategic 
hacking plan. 


Flying changes 

Flying changes are fun and feel a bit flash - the perfect 
way to jolly up a hack. They can come naturally to 
some horses, while others need a bit of help to get 
the idea of lifting up and changing their canter lead. I 
like to play around with flying changes out hacking as 
horses are often more forward-thinking and balanced - 
key ingredients for a successful flying change. 

There is a long, straight strip of field on the way 
home on one of my hacking routes that I often use to 
practise flying changes. Choose the setting for your 
flying changes carefully - good footing on level ground 
is best. 

The aids for the flying change need to be obvious 
and clear for your horse. Don’t worry if the change 
itself is a bit ‘rustic’ in the beginning, just reward any 
effort your horse makes towards the flying change - 
subtlety and refinement can come later. 

Start with a balanced, forward canter in a straight 
line with your inside leg on the girth and your outside 
leg slightly behind the girth. For example, if you are 
cantering on the left lead, your right leg would be 
behind the girth. 


ASK your 
horse to yield to 
your right leg as 
you move him 
slightly sideways 
to the left. This 
lightens up the 
right side of 
his body, gets 
him thinking about his hindlegs and helps him punch 
off the floor with energy. Count out the rhythm of the 
footfalls in the canter stride, ‘one-two-three’ and ask 
for your flying change, keeping the new outside rein. 

To ask your horse for the change, swap your canter 
aid from your right leg behind the girth to your left leg. 
As you count, imagine the feeling of energising your 
horse’s canter stride so he has an inflated moment of 
suspension - this is when he is able to pick his legs up 
and land on the new canter lead. 

If he changes in front and not behind, don’t panic. 
Just ask him to change back to the original canter lead 
and energise the canter before trying again. 


Medium trot 

You can often encourage your horse to experiment 
with more ‘wow’ paces on the way home from 
a hack. If he has done plenty of work, he’ll feel 
supple, loose and keen to get back to his stable. I 
often get the best trot work just after cantering up 
a hill, as my horse continues to push from behind as 
the ground levels out, which adds extra oomph to 
his medium trot. 


Share a special moment with your horse 

I ride horses out all year round in every kind of 
weather, so I really appreciate it when the weather 
is kind and I think the horses do, too. Take a 
moment to appreciate hacking your horse on a 
beautiful, sunny day. It never fails to make me feel 
pretty lucky. 
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PART TWO In this feature , . . > Improve his straightness over fences 


GRID WORK MASTERCLASS 

PART 2: 



/^Settling a i 

tizzy horse 

Tame your bold jumper with showjumping advice from John Smart 


H aving a bold-jumping horse can be a 
blessing, and a curse. He takes you 
forward to the fence, sure, but he also 
has the potential to jump you into 
trouble. Don’t panic, though, because 
there are some exercises you can practise at home that 
will help you keep your horse’s attention and improve 
your jumping at the same time. 

First of all, don’t be tempted to let your horse’s 
enthusiasm replace obedience. Even if he’s keen, he 
must listen to your signals. And don’t confuse bold 
jumping and enthusiasm with being in front of your 
leg, too. It’s perfectly possible for your horse to go 
quickly and be behind your leg - so test him out. Is he 
adjustable? Does he allow you to shorten and lengthen 
his stride when you ask? If not, there’s work to do 
before you even get the poles out. 

When jumping a course, it’s important that 
your horse maintains the same working canter you 
established at the beginning all the way to the end. 
While you need to keep your leg closed around his 
sides, don’t be tempted to push him forward to every 
fence, getting faster and faster over each jump. This 
will result in his canter stride becoming longer and 
flatter, and puts you at risk of a refusal or a very long - 
and potentially dangerous - take-off distance to 
the fence. 
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Stacey Thompson has 

owned 13-year-old Irish 
Sport Horse Armani 
Lad since he was 
three. They compete in 
eventing at BEIOO level 
and hope to go Novice 
this season. 


Millie Mclay rides 
11-year-old New Forest 
X Welsh, Strider IV, 
in Pony Club and BE 
Novice level. 


> Focus an onward-bound horse > Stay in balance no matter where he takes off 


John Smart IS a British 
Eventing accredited 
trainer and has taught 
showjumping for more 
than 20 years. He’s a 
Badminton prize-winner 
has jumped on British 
Nations Cup teams, and 
been in the ribbons at 
Horse of the Year Show, 
Hickstead and the Royal 
Windsor Horse Show. 








Make sure your schooling sessions focus on 
teaching your horse to be on your aids, so that he 
maintains a balanced, rhythmical canter to a fence 
and doesn’t speed up on the approach. This takes 
discipline and you need to be honest with yourself 
about your natural tendencies - are you inclined to 
rush your horse to the jump? The pole exercises I’ll 
show you in this feature will help, though. 


Steady schooling 

When you’re practising at home, choose exercises 
that will encourage your horse to maintain rhythm 
and regularity in his canter - after all, this determines 
how well he will jump. By concentrating on 
encouraging your horse to work in a soft contact and 
in good balance, when you tackle a fence the jump 
will be just that. But if he’s long and flat, there’s a 
good chance that he will knock a pole down. 


In the zone 

To achieve a confident, clear round, you need to get used to 
a take-off zone that’s both half a stride closer to the fence 
and half a stride further away than the optimal take-off 
point. The optimum is the height of the jump projected 
in front of it, but your horse can leave the ground slightly 
before or after that and still clear the fence easily. If he is 
cantering in a balanced, rhythmical way, you won’t have a 
problem, but if you rush him the last few strides, then you’re 
at risk of flying the fence way outside this zone. 


Don’t back down 


Your position plays a key part in achieving a 
clear round, especially if your horse is rather 
onward-bound. Focus on maintaining a 
light, balanced seat and riding your horse 
forward into a soft, elastic contact. If 
you meet the fence on a perfect stride, 
having the perfect position to match is 
straightforward enough, but if your horse 
takes off a little further away or closer than 
you’d like, you’re at risk of position problems 
that could affect your horse’s jump. 

Too close - don’t anticipate take-off by 
assuming a jumping position before your horse has 
actually taken off (top right). This might sound easy, 
but watch competitors at a show and you’ll see that 
lots of people fold too early - it’s as if they’re trying 
to jump for their horse. This never works! It just 
loads your horse’s forehand and makes it much 
harder for him to jump cleanly, as well as 
making your position insecure. And it’s also 
the best way to get left behind over the 
fence. Instead, sit quietly and keep your leg 
closed around your horse’s sides. 

Too far away - in this instance, it’s easy to 
end up behind the movement (right). Your 
weight being in the wrong place can cause 
your horse to tighten his back and, therefore, 
drop his back legs early, knocking a pole. 


Sit quietly in the saddle 
and keep your leg on as 
you approach the fence 


Your position plays a key part in achieving a clear round, 
especially if your horse is rather onward-bound 
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Exercise one 

Pole on a circle 

Canter over a pole on a 20-nnetre circle. The aim is that your 
horse doesn’t change the speed or rhythm of his canter when 
he sees the pole. His canter shouldn’t alter at all unless you say 
so - enthusiasm is great, but it’s important your horse is still 
obedient to your signals. 

This exercise is all about consistency - it’s important to 
focus on meeting the pole on an even stride. The pole should 
be in the middle of the canter stride and your horse shouldn’t 
have to lengthen or collect as he canters over it. Practise it 
every time you ride and you’ll soon get the hang of it! 








Exercise two 

Between two poles 

Set up two poles spaced four strides (13.5m) apart. Approach 
them in a rhythmical, balanced canter and focus on maintaining 
the canter all the way down the line. If you meet the first pole 
on a long or short stride, you’ll have to react accordingly to 
make sure your horse can fit in four even strides - ask him to 
lengthen or shorten to make the distance. 

Once you can canter down the line in balance and your 
horse’s strides are even between the poles, raise the second 
pole to a small vertical. Take care not to jump before your horse 
does - remember, your shoulders shouldn’t move before 
your horse’s front feet come off the ground. ^ 
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1 R E L A N D 

RUGS FOR LIFE 


Waterproof turnout sheet and fly rug combo 
for o happy, dry and fly-free‘summer. 


Amigo® Three-In-One Vamoose® 

The perfect rug for unpredictable summer weather. 

Seamless design providing a waterproof top section to prevent your horse 
getting wet during summer showers and Vamoose treated sides to keep 
the flies away. 
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Exercise three 

straight as an arrow 

Horses who tend to rush to fences benefit from exercises that 
make them focus and it’s a better way to get their attention 
than fighting with them. Place a placing pole 2.7m (9ft) in front 
of a small vertical. Angle two long 3.7m (12ft) poles to form an 
arrowhead on the landing side of the fence. Approach in trot and 
pop over the vertical, landing in the middle of the arrowhead and 
cantering over the apex. 

Be prepared for your horse to react to the poles on the landing 
side the first time he sees them - keep your shoulders above your 
hips and your leg closed around him. Your horse might prick his 
ears and look at the poles, and by looking he’ll lower his head and 
soften his back. Often, horses who like to take charge and run on 
the approach to a jump have a high head carriage, so poles on the 
landing side of the jump can help soften him. 

Once your horse is confident jumping the single vertical, you can 
add another vertical three strides (14.6m) after the first. Place two 
poles on the floor in an arrowhead with the ends close together in 
front of the second small vertical to guide your horse into the base 
of the fence. 


Horses who tend to rush to fences benefit 
from exercises that make them focus and 
its a better way to get their attention than 
fighting with them 



Take time to work on your horse's 
straightness - it wiii pay off! 
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Exercise four 

Get centred 

This exercise is based on the same 
three-stride line as exercise three. 
Approach the placing pole in trot, then 
build the second fence as an oxer with 
cross-pole front rails. This will help 
to keep your horse straight over the 
fence. Changing the jump’s look might 
make him prick his ears and take a 
look at it, but you can be confident in 
the knowledge that you’ve jumped 
the line previously. 


John’s top 
position tip 

Keep your shoulder above your 
hip and remember, it’s not Tm 
going, are you coming with me?’, 
but ‘You go. I’ll follow’. 


straighten up 

I much prefer striped poles because they help 
you check whether you’re jumping the centre 
of the fence and also whether you’re straight 
on your approach. 

Strider jumps to the right, but Millie easily 
corrects him by closing her right leg on 
approach and take-off. Most horses will jump 
to one side - learn what your horse’s tendency 
is and focus on correcting him, especially in 
combinations and related distances. 




Work the canter 

Use these exercises to establish obedience, collection 
and focus in your horse in your jump schooling 
sessions. With a bold and enthusiastic horse, it’s 
important to be consistent, working on his canter 
rhythm and adjustability every time you ride. 

Always focus on getting what you ride for - if 
you ask for him to trot into an exercise, don’t let him 
shoot off in canter five strides before it. 

Make sure you’re not rushing, either. There 
may be some situations - for example, in a related 
distance - where you need to kick on and ride 
forward to the jump. But make sure that you re- 
establish your normal working canter immediately 
afterwards, so that your horse’s canter doesn’t 
become longer and flatter at the next jump. Aim to 
maintain the same rhythm around the entire course 
and you’ll be on your way to foot-perfect rounds. 

The next step is to test that the exercises you’ve 
been trying have worked. Set up an oxer away from 
the grid you’ve been training through. Once you’ve 
ridden through the grid, maintain the quality and 
rhythm of your canter, and approach the oxer. Don’t 
be tempted to push your horse forward out of the 
rhythm you’ve established or jump it for him - sit 
quietly in balance and allow the fence to come to 
you. And now you’re ready to put it into practise at a 
competition - good luck! ^ 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptl5 


Watch John explain how 
to encourage your horse 
to jump more carefully 

bit.ly/johnsmart-2 


John helps a rider 
overcome her horse’s 
tendency to spook at 
coloured fillers 
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PART 2 


makes a difference 


This month, Mary King explains how the simplest of 
tweaks to your jump training can make for bigger and 
better results when competing 



Mary King is one of 

Britain’s most prolific 
equestrians. She 
has won two World 
Championship gold 
medals as well as silver 
and bronze Olympic 
medals. Mary was on the 
silver medal-winning 
team at London 2012. 


Our expert 
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In the saddle 


L 





W hat you do in jumping 

sessions at home will set 
you up whether you’re 
planning to go cross- 
country or entering a 
showjumping competition. And if you have 
solid foundations in place, the chance of 
making a mistake is much less. 

The most important thing is to ensure 
your horse is thoroughly loosened up before 
you begin jumping. Remember that the way 
your horse jumps is slightly different across 
country to in the showjumping arena. Over 
coloured poles it’s important that he can 
bascule because a flatter jump can easily 
mean four faults, whereas cross-country the 
most important thing is that he quickly 
folds up his front legs over a jump. 
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A good way to improve 
your position is to 
practise over a grid of 
smaii fences 


A good position 


The perfect position 

A good jumping position is all-important, and 
it’s slightly different for showjumping and 
cross-country. Take the time to practise both. 
For showjumping, sit lightly in the saddle 
with your pelvis positioned slightly forward, 
so that your shoulders and upper body stay 
upright as you travel from fence to fence. 
Keep your hands soft to let your horse use his 
neck and body freely over the fence - don’t 
restrict him with a tight rein. 

For cross-country, assume a lighter seat, 
with your bottom out of the saddle and your 
weight balanced evenly through your legs, 
and remember to keep your heels down. 
Avoid positioning your upper body too far 
forward because this will make you in front 
of the movement, which could result in a 
fall if your horse stops suddenly or falters 
on landing. 


Look out for legs! 

When jumping, pay particular attention to 
the position of your lower leg - don’t allow 
it to slide back. If you do, you could be 
putting yourself in a precarious position in 
the saddle. Anchor your lower leg slightly 
forward for stability - ask a friend to check 
your position or video you so you can play it 
back to see if your leg moves. 

A good way to improve your position is 
to practise over a grid of small fences. You 
won’t have to worry too much about what 
your horse is doing, so you can focus on your 
position over the jumps. 


V When showjumping, 
remember to shorten the 
length of your stirrups. 
And for cross-country, 
shorten them even more, 
as you must be out of the 
saddle and getting the 
weight off your horse’s 
back while galloping from 
one fence to the next. 
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In the saddle 




Open him up 

If your horse is short in the neck and 
becomes a little closed in his throat area, 
encourage him to canter with a more open 
outline. Riding transitions from working to 
medium canter will help. In working canter, 
ask your horse onto the bit and round in 
his outline. Then as he moves forward into 
medium canter, gradually ask him to open 
up his frame to help him extend his stride, 
but make sure that the stride gets bigger 
and more elevated, not faster. As you come 
back to working canter, draw your upper 
body back slightly, keep your leg on and use 
half-halts to encourage him to engage his 
hindlegs, keep round in his outline, and stay 
balanced and in self-carriage. 

This will help prevent him pulling down 
on your hands and falling onto his forehand. 
And although you’re not actually changing 
into a different gait, ride forward as you 
would into a true downward transition. 

The canter is key 

It’s your responsibility to prepare your horse 
as best you can for the fence you want him 
to jump, so that when he arrives at it, he’s in 
as good a position as possible to jump well. 

A rhythmical canter is essential, with plenty 
of impulsion in the stride. Keeping him in 
an energetic canter will help him arrive at 
the fence with his hindleg underneath him, 
which will make it easier for him to push 
off. Don’t just practise at home over a single 
fence, because this isn’t representative of 
what you will be doing in competition. 
Instead, ride a course of jumps and ensure 
that the canter stays rhythmical and 
energetic from one fence to the next. 

The first fence 

Warm-up over a small jump to start with. 

As you come around the corner to the fence, 
don’t do very much with your upper body - 
keep your hands soft and allow his shoulder 
to come up for take-off, closing the gap 
between the front of your body and the top of 
his neck. You might want to position yourself 
very slightly forward in the saddle, but over 
this height I personally wouldn’t move at 
all. Think about it from your horse’s point of 
view - if you transfer your weight forward, 
you’re hindering not helping him as he tries 
to take off. w 
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In the saddle 


Don’t worry about seeing a stride, 
just focus on keeping a rhythm 


As you approach a fence, 
pay attention to the canter 


Keep it quiet 

As you approach a fence, pay attention to the 
rhythm of the canter. Focus on keeping it the 
same - for example, don’t ride forward and 
then hold hack. These changes of weight 
in the saddle will send mixed messages to 
your horse. 

Sometimes it can he tempting to ride 
slowly to try to see your stride, hut doing this 
will cause your horse to lose impulsion and 
his canter will become 'slack’. Then when 
you drive forward to the fence, his hindlegs 
will he a long way behind him so he’ll be 
unbalanced and will jump flat. 

I like to watch Ben Maher jump - he 
is quiet in the saddle and hardly moves a 
muscle. Think about a rider you admire, and 
try to emulate their style and technique. As a 
rider, you want to be as quiet as possible on 
your horse so that he can really use his body 
and think about what he’s doing. 

My training 

Captain Mark Phillips once passed on a helpful 
thought about the energy that’s required in a 
horse’s canter over more challenging fences, 
and he likened it to bouncing a ball. If you want 
the ball to go higher, you don’t bounce it faster 
or slower, you bounce it with extra power so 
that it comes off the ground more. The canter 
is the same - if you want more impulsion in 
canter, sit up and condense the energy into a 
bouncy stride. 




Don’t worry! 

If you struggle to see a stride, don’t worry - 
it took me years to learn how to do it and I 
was hopeless at placing a horse at a fence! 
Instead, work on making your horse’s canter 
of good enough quality so that even if you 
arrive at the fence on a bad stride, your horse 
can still jump it well. 

Cutting corners? 

If you have a tendency to steer your horse 
around corners with a tug on the inside rein, 
stop it! You may find yourself doing this 
because your horse doesn’t listen to your 
inside rein, which can result in him falling 
in with his shoulder. So teach him how to 
balance and maintain a consistent bend 
through his body from nose to tail. 

As you approach a corner or make a turn 
to a fence, ask for a small amount of bend 
with your inside rein, supporting him with 
your inside leg on the girth. As you reach 
the corner, keep your inside leg at the girth 
to push his ribcage out slightly, and keep 
his shoulder upright and his inside hindleg 
activated. Maintain a supporting outside rein, 
and ensure he has the correct bend through 
his body and shows a smooth curve on the 
line you’re riding. Practise turning onto the 
centre line and three-quarter lines, thinking 
of using the inside leg to outside rein as you 
ride each turn. 

To help prevent you turning him with 
your inside rein or pulling back on the reins, 
ride with your inside hand positioned more 
forward. It’s a good idea to give and retake 
the rein occasionally to check that he’s in 
self-carriage and not relying on the rein to 
help him balance. ■ 


Mary’s top tips 


• Spurs will help to 
increase your horse’s 
reaction to the leg, but 
don’t nag with them all 
the time otherwise he 
could become dead to 
the leg. I prefer to use 
the rollerball type that 
glide smoothly across the 
horse’s skin. 

# While your horse must 
learn that extra pressure 
from your leg means 
more impulsion, a tap 
with your schooling whip 
is acceptable for backing 
up the leg aid if there’s no 
reaction. Sometimes, just 
the act of flicking the whip 
is more effective than the 
actual deed itself. Make 
sure, however, that if you 
ride with a schooling whip, 
you rest it low against 
your thigh - 

don’t carry it high like a 
showing cane. 

V 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 
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A REVOLUTION IN INFECTION CONTROL 


DID YOU KNOW? 

In the time it takes you to tackle 
the Hickstead Derby bank. 



Hypocare has killed the pathogens associated with 

Sweet itch infection*. Mud fever. Ringworm. 

*Hypocare attacks the secondary infection caused by midges. 


EN1656, EN14476, EN13624, EN13727 tests pertormed by BluTest Laboratories Ltd., Uk. 


hypocare.com 


A REVOLUTION IN INFECTION CONTROL 




PART FOUR In this feature. 



y 



Emma Massingale 

is a free rider, which 
involves working a team 
of horses completely at 
liberty. Having trained 
horses for 17 years, she 
specialises in starting 
youngsters and working 
with difficult horses. 


> The importance of handling horses’ 





HEADS UP! 
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Whether your horse is headshy, or you simply want to get a nervous 
or young horse comfortable with having his head handled, Emma 
Massingale is here to help 




Mind matters 


heads carefully > How horses learn > Gain his confidence in handling his head 


andling a headshy horse can be 
very tricky - even simple tasks like 
grooming and tacking up can be 
almost impossible in some of the 
worst cases. The head and ears are 
delicate, vulnerable areas of your horse’s body and 
his natural instinct will be to protect them, so if he 
has experienced any discomfort in these areas - for 
example, due to someone accidentally removing the 
bridle too roughly or a veterinary condition such as 
aural plaques - the chances are he’ll be reluctant to 
have them handled in the future. 


Whether you’re working with your horse simply 
to get him more used to having his head handled 
or you have a horse who is already headshy, being 
patient and gaining his trust are imperative. Even 
with a horse who is happy to have his head and ears 
handled, never take it for granted and always treat 
these areas of his body with care. It can take seconds 
to worry your horse and months to repair the damage. 

If you suspect that your horse is headshy because 
of a veterinary problem, have him examined by your 
vet and ensure he is pain-free before you start the 
desensitisation process. ^ 
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As told to Lucy Turner. Photos: Male 




In preparation 

Try to use an enclosed space, such as a stable, to limit 
the chance of your horse just walking away from 
the situation. This will save you having to chase him 
around the yard or school, for example. 


/ personally like to use clicker 
training to retrain a headshy 
horse. If he’s a bit nervous or 
shy giving him some pony 
nuts when you click the clicker 
is a good Idea 


I personally like to use clicker training to retrain 
a headshy horse. The clicker lets your horse know 
when he’s done something right and rewards an 
exact moment, which can be associated with food. 
It depends on what type of horse you have as to 
whether using food is useful. If he’s a bit nervous or 
shy, giving him some pony nuts when you click the 
clicker is a good idea. But if your horse is confident 
and friendly, you shouldn’t need to use a tit bit. 




# When using the clicker, 
it’s important that you 
quit what you’re doing as 
soon as you click. This is 
particularly important if 
you’re not giving a treat 
reward, as the reward will 
be that you’ve stopped 
what you’re doing. 

With the clicker, use a 
process called approach 
and retreat. This involves 
slowly approaching your 
horse’s head with your 
hand, which will put a 
certain amount of pressure 
on him. Stop before you 
get a reaction from him, 
click to reward him for not 
moving away from you, 
then immediately back 
away (retreat). Repeat 
the process several times, 
gradually moving nearer 
to the problem area. 
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Calm bubble 


Learning stress 


Reactive 


Living in a bubbie 

Imagine that your horse has a calm bubble. Outside of that there 
is a bigger circle where learning stress occurs and outside of that 
circle, your horse will become reactive. If you push your horse 
to the point where he becomes reactive, you’ve gone too far 
and pushed him beyond learning stress, because he feels like he 
needs to move his body to get out of the situation. 

Ideally, you need your horse to be in a nice, calm state to 
begin with (the calm bubble). Then put a little bit of stress and 
pressure on him during the training process, and make it a bit 
uncomfortable for him (the learning stress circle), but before he 
feels like he needs to move his feet (the reactive circle), click and 
back out of the situation. Never persevere so far that he feels 
he has to move and run away. ) 
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When training horses, its often not untii the next 
day, or even two or three days iater, that yoi^^ft\ 
to see an improvement V /v„ J 


The retraining process 

The retraining of a headshy horse needs to be done 
every day for five minutes, ideally several times a 
day It would make sense that in order to desensitise 
a problem area, you’d need to keep touching it until 
the horse got used to you doing it, but this isn’t the 
answer with a headshy horse, as you don’t want him 
to be constantly moving his head and pulling away to 
get away from you. 

To start with, keep your hand fairly secure on 
your horse’s headcollar, so he can’t keep pulling 
away Don’t go for the problem area - such as the ear 
- straightaway, stroke your horse all over the rest of 
his body first. When he’s okay with the main part of 
his body being touched, click and tell him he’s a good 
boy, then give him a few seconds to think it over. 

Next start at a point on your horse’s neck or shoulder 
that you know he’ll be comfortable with and stroke 
him towards his head. Keep the movement slow 
and avoid being too erratic. Don’t push it too far 


too quickly, and click and retreat before you get any 
reaction from your horse. Continue to work carefully 
and slowly over several days until he’s comfortable 
with you touching his head. 

Before considering working with his ears, you 
should be able to get quite close to them with him 
remaining fairly relaxed. 

The first time you work on the ear, push your hand 
upwards over the front of the ear, as it’s softer and 
more comfortable for your horse than stroking the ear 
forwards towards you. Don’t use any pressure, just 
a slow, simple stroke over the ear in one movement. 
Then click and remove your hand, and give him a few 
minutes to process it before repeating it. 

Once your horse is used to having the front of his 
ear stroked, move on to stroking the ear towards you. 
Again, don’t use any pressure, just allow the weight 
of your hand and arm to come over the top of his ear. 
Never grab a horse’s ear under any circumstances. 

If you find your horse is really struggling and 
keeps moving his head away before you’ve even got to 
his ear, stroke him a little further away from his ear 
where he is more comfortable, then work on 
creeping your strokes closer to his ear. Approach the 
area that’s difficult, but click and retreat before you 
get a reaction. ■ 


Steady progress 

With horses, it’s often not until the next day, or even two or 
three days later, that you start to see an improvement. The 
first couple of days are simply about repeating the exercise 
over and over. Always start each new session at a point you 
know your horse is going to be comfortable with - the neck 
is a good place. 



Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 


To see how Emma 
retrains a headshy 
horse, visit 

bit.ly/emma-headshy 


Emma shows you how to 
handle a horse who is a 
problem to catch 
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With thanks to Jo Davies, Jdpsychoiogy.co.uk 



BECOME A C0NFI5ENT1?1DER 

PART 3' 

.4=^DUCING YOUR 
CONEIDENCE MOVIE 



Whether you want to compete or ride for fan, overcoming 
nerves is key. Jo Davies explains how developing a confident 

blueprint can help 


J ust imagine you’re hacking your horse in an open field. 
You can smell the morning dew on the damp grass 
and think how perfect the ground is for a canter. As 
you move into trot, your horse shakes his head and 
snorts loudly You chuckle, 'Nothing to be excited 
about’, although you can almost taste the anticipation as he 
enthusiastically picks up canter. He pulls keenly against your 
hand, so you half-halt quietly and his ears flick back, listening to 
you. You hear his hooves drum against the turf beneath you and 
relax into his comfortable rhythm. As you see his stride extend, 
you feel the thrilling rush of fresh air on your face and a welcome 
surge of adrenalin. At this moment, there is nothing else you 
would rather be doing. 

How well were you able to bring these words to life? You 
might have been able to smell the morning dew, hear your horse 
snorting or feel his powerful canter, despite this information not 
actually being present in real life. Experiencing these senses 
within your mind is called imagery. 
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Confidence blueprints 

Imagery allows mental practice of a task before 
physically undertaking it - a mental dress rehearsal, 
if you like. Dress rehearsals are generally useful 
and boost confidence when they go well. Imagery 
contains two key elements... 

1. The environment What you sense around you - 
for example, feeling your horse pull and hearing 
the drum of his hooves. 

2. Your response Emotions, physical reactions 
and actions that occur in response to the 
environment - for example, taking a half halt and 
relaxing into the canter. 


When the environment and your response interlink 
within imagery, your brain produces a stronger 
mental association between the two. We call this 
association a mental blueprint. This mental blueprint 
then prompts your responses in real life. In other 
words, if you can imagine responding to a pulling 
horse with a half-halt, you are more likely to actually 
half-halt if your horse pulls in real life. Clearly, half- 
halting is a more helpful response for performance 
than sitting like a lemon or engaging in a tug of war! 
We can summarise these links as follows... 

Imagery environment + Imagery response = Mental 
blueprint (MB) -► MB used in real life 
Take a look at the examples below... 



IMAGERY 

ENVIRONMENT 


HELPFUL IMAGERY 
RESPONSE 


HELPFUL MENTAL 
BLUEPRINT 


MENTAL BLUEPRINT USED IN 
REAL LIFE 


Feel: Horse pulls 
keenly 


Rider half-halts quietly 
(action) 


Feel of horse pulling 
is associated with a 
half-halt 


Rider is more likely to take a half- 
halt if horse pulls (rather than sit like 
a lemon or engage in a tug of war) 


Sound: Horse 
snorts loudly 


Sight: Horse’s 
stride extends 
ahead 


Rider chuckles 
(emotion) 


Rider feels a welcome 
surge of adrenalin 
(physical reaction) 


Sound of horse 
snorting is associated 
with happiness 


Sight of stride 
extension is 
associated with 
positive adrenalin 


Rider is more likely to chuckle 
if horse snorts (rather than feel 
nervous or tense) 


Rider is more likely to feel positive 
adrenalin if horse’s stride extends 
(rather than panic that the horse is 
out of control) 




Case study 

Felicity Newey recently started loaning Drumbally Lady 
(Precious) when she began sport psychology sessions with 
Jo. Felicity wanted to work on building confidence and trust 
in her partnership with Precious, particularly when jumping, 
with the aim of competing at BE80 and BE90 events in 2015. 

Jo explains: “One of the key things we identified was 
that Felicity was experiencing unhelpful mental images. 
These images involved Felicity playing out worst case 
scenarios in her mind, from Precious spooking on a hack 
to making a mistake when jumping. In turn, these images 
caused Felicity to worry about upcoming events. The images 
also changed how Felicity was riding. For example, if Felicity 
was nervous when jumping, she identified that her lower leg 
would come off and Precious would lose the impulsion she 
needed to jump.’’ 


Jo and Felicity worked together to construct more 
helpful images. This included creating an imagery routine for 
Felicity’s first hunter trial with Precious. Felicity continues: “I 
was worried about how excitable Precious might become in 
a busy warm-up or in windy weather and how I would cope 
with that. Jo asked me to imagine key parts of the hunter 
trial, such as jumping a practice fence. First, I imagined my 
ideal environment of a quiet warm-up and calm weather, 
and my helpful reactions such as feeling confident and 
having my leg on to create impulsion. Then, I incorporated 
my less ideal environment into the imagery, such as wind 
and rain. Despite the conditions being imperfect, in my mind 
I was still able to maintain my helpful reactions. This helped 
me to feel prepared for whatever conditions might arise on 
competition day and more confident that I would be able to 
react to Precious in the way I wanted.’’ Felicity and Precious 
went on to jump clear around the hunter trial and won their 
first BE80 event together. 
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The rider in the example is more likely to feel 
confident in responding to her horse pulling, 
snorting or extending in real life, since she has 
already imagined her ideal helpful responses (half- 
halting, happiness, positive adrenalin). Her helpful 
blueprint has been set. But what about the flipside? 
Consider how problematic it could be to imagine 
worst case, unhelpful responses within imagery. For 
instance, a rider who imagines experiencing physical 
tension, gripping the reins and panicking (unhelpful 
responses) when her horse pulls, snorts and extends 
(environment) creates an unhelpful blueprint. When 
her horse snorts or pulls in real life, this rider is more 
likely to feel tense and grip the reins - an unlikely 
recipe for confidence and success. 

Notice how, in the examples on the right, the 
imagery environment remains identical, yet the 
rider’s imagery response has switched from helpful to 
unhelpful. Thus, the blueprint created and used 
in real life is also unhelpful. 


IMAGERY 

ENVIRONMENT 

UNHELPFUL 

IMAGERY 

RESPONSE 

UNHELPFUL 

MENTAL 

BLUEPRINT 

UNHELPFUL MENTAL 
BLUEPRINT USED IN 
REAL LIFE 

Feel: 

Horse pulls 
keenly 

Rider grips 
tightly on the 
reins (action) 

Feel of horse 
pulling is 
associated with 
gripping reins 
tightly 

Rider is more likely 
grip the reins tightly if 
the horse pulls (rather 
than calmly half-halt) 

Sound: Horse 
snorts loudly 

Rider 

physically 

tenses 

(physical 

reaction) 

Sound of horse 
snorting is 
associated with 
tension 

Rider is more likely 
to feel tense if horse 
snorts (rather than 
feel happy) 

Sight: Horse’s 
stride extends 
ahead 

Rider feels 
a bubbling 
rise of panic 
(emotion) 

Sight of stride 
extension is 
associated with 
panic 

Rider is more likely to 
feel panic if horse’s 
stride extends (rather 
than experience 
positive adrenalin) 


When the environment and your response interlink within imagery 
your brain produces a stronger mental association between the two. 
We call this association a mental blueprint 





Producing helpful innagery 

Producing helpful imagery is rather like producing 
a movie. Just as film producers prepare and 
oversee the making of blockbusters, you have the 
opportunity to create and experience your own 
imagery movie. You even get the starring role! The 
one obvious difference is that your imagery is like 
a very personal movie. It is created in your mind. 
This is actually a useful thing. Forget the expensive 
kit and large crews, the only equipment needed for 
imagery is your mind, therefore, it is a technique 
that anyone can learn and use. 

With this in mind, the following five steps 
outline how you can produce your personal imagery 
movie for improved confidence... 

1. Develop your theme - what do you want 
to imagine? 

2. Scriptwriting - plan your imagery content 

3. Lights, camera, action - play through your 
imagery 

4. Editing - edit your imagery 

5. Take 1, Take 2 - practise your imagery 


Stepl: 

Develop your theme 

Film producers start the movie- 
making process by brainstorming their 
blockbuster theme or genre. Similarly, the 
first step in producing a helpful image 
is to choose what you would like to feel 
confident about. Try to pick a specific 
skill or action to imagine - for example, 
jumping an 80cm double or cantering 
in an open field out hacking. This skill 
or action should match your ability. 

For instance, it would be relevant for a 
dressage rider training at Novice level to 
imagine riding leg-yield. However, this 
same rider would be unlikely to develop 
a realistic blueprint of riding a Grand 
Prix test without first being able to ride 
movements such as piaffe in real life. 


step 2: 

Scriptwriting 

Scriptwriters spend months researching 
and writing their film screenplay. Similarly, 
if imagery is used with little planning, 
it will be more akin to a daydream and 
less effective. It is helpful to prepare your 
imagery content by brainstorming... 

• the environment you will expect to 
encounter. Consider all the senses 
that you feel are relevant and a life-like 
environment. Your imagery environment 
doesn’t need to be perfect, since the 
real world isn’t perfect. For example, if 
the weather forecast for your dressage 
competition is rain, imagine riding in 
the rain. This means the blueprint you 
create will be more accurate and your 
confidence in riding in different weather 
conditions will grow. 

• the responses that you want to 
experience. Consider what emotions, 
physical reactions and actions will be 
the most helpful to your performance. 


step 3: 

Lights, camera, action 

The theme and content has been set, 
and the film producer will be ready for 
the cameras to roll. Equally, you are 
now ready to press the play button and 
experience your imagery movie for the 
first time. 

It’s a good idea to close your eyes 
and find a quiet space when you do 
this. Spend a few minutes imagining the 
environment and responses you planned 
in step two. Create as vivid and life-like an 
image as possible by noticing the different 
features of the environment and your 
reactions, including the sights, sounds, 
feel, emotions and actions. Afterwards, 
ask yourself what environment features 
and responses felt most relevant and 
vivid. You can adapt your image at any 
time to make it more lifelike. 
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Mind matters 
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Producing your 
confidence movie: 



top tips 

• Include within your 

p 


imagery different senses 
(for example, sights or 
sounds) and responses 
(for example, emotions or 



actions) that are relevant 
and helpful to performance. 

• Make your imagery as vivid 
and realistic as possible by 

considering your camera 

L 


angle, shoot duration and 



shoot location. 

2 

• Remember that practise 
makes perfect! 





Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptl5 


Recalling a time when you have felt confident and performed 
well, or watching video footage, can help you to brainstorm your 
imagery content. You might like to note down the key elements 
of your imagery using the following format, which has examples 
completed... 

Imagery theme 

“I want to feel confident about riding into the dressage arena 
and starting my test. Me and my horse, Mickey, tend to tense up.” 



Imagery 
environment - 
what can you 
sense around 
you? (make this 
realistic) 

Helpful response - 
what’s your ideal 
emotion, physical 
reaction or action? 

Feel 

Feel Mickey 
go tense 
underneath me 
as 1 enter the 
indoor arena 

Give Mickey a pat, 
take a deep breath 
and move into trot 
to get Mickey going 
forwards 

Smell 

Smell the 
rubber surface 
of the indoor 

arena 

Relax into the spring 
and rhythm of 

Mickey’s trot on the 
surface 

Sight 

See people 
in the stands 
watching 

Feel proud that 

Mickey and 1 are here 
competing. Refocus 
on the rhythm of my 
trot work 

Taste 

Dry mouth 

Talk to Mickey quietly 
until my test starts, so 

1 keep breathing 

Sounds 

Judge rings her 
bell to start the 
test 

Breathe, sit up, and 
think ‘Straight’ as 1 
ride up the centre line 



Missed 
any of the 
series? 


Download them all in 
[he Horse&Rider 



Web extra 

See how Felicity and 
Jo worked together to 
develop a more positive 
plan for competing 

bit.ly/jodavies-S 


step 4: 

Editing 

Once you’ve experienced your imagery 
movie, consider whether it’s as life-like 
and vivid as it could be. Are you creating 
as helpful a blueprint as possible? 

CAMERA ANGLES 

Internal imagery involves riding through 
your mind’s eye. You may see your horse’s 
neck in front of you or focus on the top 
pole of the fence ahead. Internal imagery 
may feel most natural and realistic, given 
that it reflects more closely what you see 
and experience when riding in real life. 

The second perspective is called 
external imagery and refers to imagining 
watching yourself ride through a video 
camera lens. This gives an opportunity to 
observe technique and form. You might 
imagine watching yourself ride a dressage 
test from the judge’s perspective. How 
smooth are your transitions? What overall 
picture do you and your horse present? 


SHOOT DURATION 

Given that imagery should be as life-like 
as possible, it follows that images should 
be formed in real time. This means that 
a task should be imaged at the same 
speed as it takes to complete in real life. 
However, it may help at first to image 
performing your chosen skill or action in 
slow motion. Take time to focus on each 
important detail. Does this help you to 
control the image or make it more vivid? 

SHOOT LOCATION 

Have you ever felt confident of knowing 
a dressage test, only to find that at the 
competition the arena seems topsy-turvy? 

The environment within your image is 
important, since it directly relates to the 
accuracy of the blueprint. Take a rider 
who wants to use imagery to boost her 
confidence for a dressage test at a new 
venue. Visual aids could include YouTube 
videos or asking a friend who has been 
before to describe the venue. This would 


enable her to feel familiar with the venue, 
despite it being her first visit in reality. 
Another option would be to visit the 
dressage arena on the day to observe the 
environment. She could then take time to 
run through her imagery, incorporating 
this new sensory information about the 
arena she will perform in. 


step 5: 

Take 1, Take 2 

Just as actors forget their lines from 
time to time, imagery won’t always go 
exactly to plan. To be helpful, imagery 
needs to be practised frequently, just like 
a technical skill. For example, you might 
decide to imagine jumping a double daily 
for an intensive two-week period, then 
use it as a strategy on competition day 
after walking the course. Seek to set aside 
some time in your diary to practise using 
imagery. Just like any other skill, it will 
take time and practise to perfect! ■ 
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FEEDING TIPS 

• Consider 
adjusting your 
yard routine - for 
example, feed 
while you muck 
out, then turn 
out after, so your 
horse doesn’t 
anticipate being 
turned out 
immediately after 
eating. 

• Look for tasty 
additions to his 
feed - chopped 
apple or carrot 
mixed through 
the feed can help 
encourage him 
to eat. 

• He may prefer a 
softer feed. Try 
including soaked 
sugar beet, but 
remember to add 
its soaked weight 
and energy value 
to your feed 
calculations. 

• If he’s turned out 
alone, feeding 
him in the field 
means he can eat 
in his own time. 

• If medication is 
putting him off 
his feed, speak 
to your vet 
about different 
formulations or 
ways to give it 
without including 
it in his feed. 


First impressions 

Q My horse doesn’t want to finish his breakfast. He eats 
half, then waits to be turned out. He isn’t a good- 
doer and is in quite hard work, so how can I imake sure he 
eats all his feed? 

A Fiona Watkins answers: 

Horses are routine -driven and thrive on 
repetition. It’s difficult to say for certain, but I suspect 
that if your horse’s behaviour has been going for any 
length of time - for example, more than a month - then 
it has become learnt. In other words, he knows that 
once he has eaten half his breakfast, he is then turned 
out. If this is the case, one solution would be to try 
adjusting his hard feed rations so that you are feeding 
him a smaller, but more energy-dense meal. Therefore, 
even though he’s eating a smaller amount, he will still 
receive the nutrients and energy he needs. 

A key question is what his breakfast consists of 
at present. With the exception of forage or fibre, all 
feed should be given in as many small meals a day 
as possible, because horses are trickle-feeders. In 
particular, starch intake (which predominantly comes 
from cereal-based feeds) per meal should be limited to 
a maximum of Ig of starch for every Ikg of bodyweight. 
This means a 500kg horse shouldn’t receive more than 
500g of starch per feed. The reason for monitoring 
starch levels so carefully is due to the fact that the 
activity levels of amylase, the starch- digesting enzyme 
present in the horse’s small intestine, are lower in 
horses compared to other animals. This means that 
horses have a finite capacity to digest starch. 

As well as the content of his breakfast, I suggest 
looking at meal size. It could be that his breakfast is 
simply too much and as such, he simply can’t manage 
to eat it all at once. If you think this may be the case, 
try splitting it into two or three smaller feeds, so that 
he is receiving the same volume of feed, but divided 
up across the day Is he fed in the evening, too? If not, 
one simple step would be to split his feed in half and 
give the balance when he comes in from the field. 

Finally, it could also be that he genuinely does not 
like the taste of his current feed. If he is fed in the 



evening, does he eat the whole meal in one go? And is 
it the same feed as you give him in the morning? If he 
also leaves some feed in the evenings, then it would 
point to a genuine dislike of either the texture or the 
taste of the feed. If this is the case, look for a product 
with similar nutrient levels and gradually introduce 
it over five to 10 days to see whether he prefers a 
different formula or brand. 
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Ask the experts 



Nutritious 
and delicious 

Q rve been told that sonne pasture nnixes are not very 
nutritious, whereas I always thought they nninnicked 
the way a horse would eat in the wild. Can you clarify the 
situation? I’nn confused. 

A Anna Pyrah answers: 

Wild horses are natural grazers, covering 
wide areas of grassland with diverse plants. Each 
of these plants can potentially offer a variety of 
different nutrients and benefits, depending on the 
species. Whether you consider a wild or domesticated 
horse, forage should remain as the primary and key 
nutritional factor in your horse’s diet in order to keep 
his dentition and digestive system functioning well. 

Research shows that seasonal changes play a huge 
part in the diet of a wild horse - for example, a single 
species of plant can make up 53% of the total diet 
at one point in the year, then just 2% of the diet six 
months later. These seasonal fluctuations can lead to 
deficiencies and steps are usually taken to fulfil these 
requirements elsewhere - horses may try to consume 
clay, soil or bark to compensate. 

While a forage-only diet can be adequate for 
some, an average horse’s nutrient requirements are 
higher than forage alone can provide - this is where 
a manufactured feed comes into play Pasture mixes 
are considered a Teed’ rather than providing a mimic 
for the natural diet. Pasture mixes are formulated to 
boost the levels of nutrients and energy to help fulfil 
the nutritional requirements that a forage-only diet 
may not meet. Whereas forage should be accessible 
to graze upon through the day and night, a pasture 
mix is given in small meal portions as required and 
consequently takes much less time to consume. 

In terms of nutritional quality, the specification 
of pasture mixes varies widely depending on the 
company that manufactures it, but it’s always best 
to go for the highest specification you can find. 
Feeding a quality pasture mix helps compensate for 
fluctuations in vitamins, minerals and amino acids 
that occur in your forage throughout the seasons, 
meaning that you can help to support overall health, 
hooves, coat, musculature and metabolic processes all 
year round. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

One acre is just about adequate for one horse, 
but only if you also have access to other grazing 
to allow the plants in your field to recover from 
the activity of your horse. 


Squeeze it in 

Q How do I make the most of a small paddock? I have one horse 
and one acre, and I want to be able to ride my horse on it, too. 

A Garry Holler answers: 

I’m often asked similar questions and ultimately my 
answer is the same every time. One acre is just about enough 
for one horse, but they are highly mobile animals, heavy- 
footed and destructive to their surroundings, especially where 
the land is restricted. You also want to school your horse there 
- I hope you can begin to see the problems you’re setting 
yourself up for. I strongly suggest you sit down and decide 
what exactly you want for your land and stick to it. This may 
seem harsh, but trying to do it all, particularly if your land is 
prone to flooding, lacking drainage or already compacted (a 
common problem), is a recipe for disaster and one that could 
cost you a large sum of money to put right. 

However, there are options, including fencing off a small 
area (but it would be very small), creating a track around the 
perimeter and even subdividing what remains, but ultimately 
you’re always going to be fighting a losing battle. If you’re 
prepared to aerate the land every year, chain harrow at least 
twice a year and somehow allow it to rest for a few weeks 
every year, you might get away with your plans, but with the 
first heavy rains or drought it will collapse like a pack of cards. 

I’m sorry to be the bringer of gloom, but it’s important not 
to try to squeeze a quart into a pint pot, especially where the 
health and wellbeing of your horse is concerned. 




WE is balanced 

Wh(j K givin^^oLj nalurdlly 
balanced feed, straight out of 
the bag? 
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Through his eyes 



at night. It has also been discovered that 
horses have quite poor perception of 
depth, which is why some are reluctant to 
step into puddles and ditches. 

Scientists have found that horses 
can differentiate some colours from 
grey and these are mainly red and blue. 
Nevertheless, horses do have difficulty 
differentiating yellow and green from grey. 
Light also reflects off bright colours and 
horses can be known to spook at colours 
such as yellow due to this. However, it 
is important to note that horses can also 
learn to develop spooking behaviour if 
they are rewarded appropriately - for 
example, if a rider falls off or releases 
the contact during or after a spook. This 
can explain why spooking can become 
progressively worse. 

Like other animals, horses can also 
suffer from problems with their eyes - for 
example, cataracts - so if your horse is 
exhibiting out- of- character behaviour, it’s 
advisable to have him checked by a vet. If 
the vet gives him the all-clear regarding 
eye health, then it is worth seeking a 
behaviour consultant in your area who 
can assess the problem and develop a 
training programme to help you. 


Q lf horses see in black and white, like I’ve been told, then why is nny horse so scared of 
yellow objects? He really hates thenn! 


A Katie MacAlister answers: 

Horses’ vision is a topic that has 
been discussed at length by scientists, vets 
and horse owners for a long time. Vision 
itself is one of the horse’s important 
senses that contribute towards survival. 
Horses in the wild are prey animals and 
they rely on their senses to avoid being 
captured by other animals. Other senses 
include smell, touch, taste and hearing. 
Domesticated horses still rely on their 
senses, but these horses have to use their 
senses for other purposes, such as when 
being ridden. 

Horses have evolved to have 
narrow heads with eyes positioned 
either side of the head. This means 
that the horse has peripheral 
vision and an almost 360° field of 


vision. This does mean that horses have 
a blind spot directly in front of them and 
directly behind them, which can lead 
to them becoming startled if a person 
approaches from one of those areas. 

Horses see mainly by monocular 
vision, meaning that they can see 
different things out of each eye. They 
have a camera-type eye, so in order to 
see, light passes through the lens and 
reflects the image onto the back of the 
eye to enable a picture to be formed. The 
retina is connected to the optic nerve 
and this sends a signal about the visual 
environment back to the brain. 

Horses can see much better at 
night in comparison to a human, and 
they can use this to their advantage 
when grazing and moving around 
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Hard to handle 


Q When my horse hears my trailer he gets so 
excited he can be hard to handle. How can I calm 
him down to get him on the trailer quickly and safely? 


TOP TIP 

Always wear a hat, gloves 
and some sturdy shoes when 
loading your horse. He might 
not react how you would 
expect and your safety is 
paramount. 


A Perry Wood answers: 

Firstly I would remove the idea 
of doing this quickly, because if 
you try to rush it will probably 
take longer. Next it would be 
good to figure out why he 
gets excited about your trailer 
- is his behaviour showing 
excitement in a positive way 
or is his energy coming from 
anxiety? Look objectively at what 
he’s doing, rather than assuming how 
he feels and giving it an emotional label. 

You need to change his pattern of behaviour. 
First practise leading him well when the trailer is 
not around. Keep his attention in walk and halt 
by directing his head to be straight or slightly 
towards you at all times. The aim is to teach him 
to stand still and relax, so he can find a calm place 
when there is no trailer around. When he will lead 
and stand in that calm oasis, do the same thing 
with the trailer a few metres away. You will know 
when you’re too close, because his behaviour will 
change back to how it was before. 

Stay just inside his comfort zone in terms of 
distance from the trailer and do all the same 
calming things you’ve already practised. Every 
few minutes, in a moment of calm, take a break 
by leading him further away. When you return you 
may find his comfort zone has expanded, so he is 
calm a little nearer the trailer. 

Don’t attempt to achieve this in one session 
and never work on loading on a day you need to 
travel. It’s important to separate the two things, at 
least for now. Gradually, by leading well, halting, 
asking for his attention and placing him in his calm 
oasis in the halt, he will create a new association 
with the trailer. Ask a friend to open and close 
the doors of the trailer noisily while you and your 
horse practise standing calmly. Showing him that 
he can be safe and relaxed around the trailer one 
step at a time, and eventually going in and out of 
the trailer, will make travel a much more relaxed 
experience for you both. 




Pulling your hair out 


Q ls pulling my horses mane 
cruel? Someone at my yard 
told me it is, but my horse doesn’t 
seem to mind. 

A Natalie Waran 
answers: 

This is a great question - it’s 
one that goes right to the 
heart of many of things we do 
with horses so often without 
questioning what it means for 
the horse. You need to consider 
how your horse might feel if 
his hair was pulled out by its 
roots. Of course, just as with 
people, horses find this to be a 
painful experience and it’s clear 
from their responses that some 
horses find it far more painful 
than others. Again, just like us, 
individual horses have different 
pain thresholds or tolerances. 

The main problem is that 
there are so many practices 
based on traditional ways 


of doing things with horses, 
that good owners sometimes 
forget to stop and question. 
Horses are extremely tolerant 
and forgiving of many of the 
things we expect of them, but 
responsible owners need to 
always consider what’s in it for 
the horse and recognise that if 
a horse is showing fear or pain 
behavioural responses, then it’s 
up to us to find another way to 
achieve our desired outcome, 
or question whether the 
practice is really that important 
or necessary. 

A similar question has been 
raised about trimming horse 
whiskers - a practice that has 
now been made illegal in some 
countries, because it has been 
recognised that taking off 
these sensory-rich parts of the 
horse reduces their ability to 
properly explore their world 
and reduces their welfare. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

> A mane has many uses - it keeps off rainwater 
and fiies, but for staiiions it aiso gives the neck an 
extra iayer of protection from the bite of a rivai 


> Taii hair that is commoniy used in the bows of 
string instruments tends to come from horses in 
countries such as Siberia, Mongoiia and Canada, 
because the coider ciimate means thicker hairs 
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Disappearing act 



Windgalls are swellings cat 
increased fluid in the fetloc 
or the tendon sheati 


Q My horse has swellings on the front 
of his fetlocks, but they go down with 
work. Should I be worried? 


A Rachel Murray answers: 

Most swellings that go down with 
work are nothing to be overly worried 
about, but there’s always the chance that 
they could signal inflammation or poor 
cardiovascular function, so it’s important if 
you’re at all concerned to call your vet out 
to see your horse. 

There could be several causes for 
swellings that reduce with physical 
activity. Windgalls are swellings caused 
by increased fluid in the fetlock joint or 
the tendon sheath, and tend to be on the 
back and side of the fetlock region. In a 
horse with a history of windgalls, once the 
joint capsule has been stretched, it is likely 
to stay stretched and will be more likely 
to collect fluid. If your horse is standing 
around on a hot day, fluid can collect in this 
joint capsule, but with exercise this fluid is 
redistributed and the swelling decreases. 

Swelling in the leg outside of the joints 
can indicate reduced venous or lymphatic 
return in the leg when your horse is 
inactive, so exercise helps the fluid travel 
back up the veins and lymphatics, again 
causing the swelling to decrease. 
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Lucky break 

Q My horse has fractured his pedal bone and nny vet 
said we were lucky it wasn’t near the joint. My horse 
is now stuck on two nnonths’ box rest and will nniss the rest 
of the show season, so I don’t feel particularly lucky - why 
did nny vet say this? 

A Rachel Murray answers: 

Essentially, the prognosis for the majority of 
horses with fractures that don’t involve the joint is 
better than for those who have joint fractures, so 
this is why you are lucky - because it could have 
been a lot worse. A joint is the location where bones 
connect and these two different parts of bone need 
to have smooth surfaces in order to cleanly slide over 
each other when the joint is used. Joint fractures 
are serious because they cause the joint to become 
unstable, and the damage the fracture causes to the 
cartilage and bone is difficult to heal. 

Fractures can disrupt the surface of the bone, 
causing it to have a 'step’ in it, rather than being a 
smooth surface. This means that when the joint is 
used, the opposite side rubs on the step and wears the 
cartilage, causing lameness and leading to a high risk 
of long-term arthritis. 


Signs behind 

Q l recently heard of a case of hindlimb laminitis - 1 didn’t realise that 
horses could get it in their back legs and I’nn worried I wouldn’t be 
able to identify it. Why do sonne horses get it in their hindlinnbs rather than 
their forelinnbs and how do the signs differ? 


A David Rendle answers: 

Laminitis is the end point of 
a number of conditions that result 
in damage to the connections 
between the hoof and the pedal 
bone. In very rare cases, laminitis 
may develop in a single foot, 
usually because the horse is lame 
in the other forelimb or hindlimb. 
However, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, laminitis affects 
all four feet and, in experimental 
studies, it has been shown that 
front and hind feet 
display the same 
inflammatory 
changes. The 
majority of 
laminitis cases are 
due to underlying 
endocrine disease 
- either EMS 
(equine metabolic 
syndrome) or 
PPID (pituitary 
pars intermedia 
dysfunction). 

Although all four feet are 
affected, the signs are invariably 
more obvious in the front feet. 
This is assumed to be because 
the front feet carry more weight 
than the hinds and there are, 
therefore, greater forces pulling 
the hoof and pedal bone apart. 
The front feet are also subject to 
greater mechanical forces than 
the hind feet when the horse 
moves. The shape of the hind feet 
may also be a factor with the toes 
being shorter and the hooves 
being more upright, so the forces 
pulling the hoof from the pedal 
bone are less. 

Why some horses are different 
and develop signs that are 


more severe in the hindlimbs is 
a mystery, but thankfully this is 
an extremely rare occurrence. 
When hindlimb laminitis occurs 
there are invariably signs in the 
forelimbs as well, so it’s unlikely 
that you will miss the fact that 
there is something wrong. Any 
horse who is stiff or lame on all 
four legs is likely to have laminitis 
- there are many causes of 
lameness but very few that cause 
lameness in all four legs. It’s 

worth learning how 
to feel for a digital 
pulse as this can be 
a tell-tale sign of 
disease in the foot. 

Horses with 
laminitis that is 
more severe in the 
hindlimbs than 
the forelimbs do 
not exhibit the 
classic rocked-back 
stance as they do 
when forelimb laminitis is more 
severe. The stance adopted by 
horses with hindlimb laminitis is 
variable and unpredictable, but 
most commonly they tuck their 
hindlimbs further underneath 
their hindquarters. A tell-tale sign 
can be exaggerated and awkward 
movement of the hindlimbs 
during walking in a manner 
similar to stringhalt. 

If you are concerned that your 
horse has foot soreness in one or 
more feet, or is reluctant to move, 
then you should always contact 
your vet for advice. Failure to 
treat and investigate laminitis 
promptly is likely to result in a 
longer recovery time and less 
chance of a successful outcome. 


In the 

overwhelming 
majority of 
cases, laminitis 
affects all 
four feet 


Did you know? 

Pedal bone fractures are caused by excessive impact on the 
hoof capsule - for example, on a large stone or blunt 
surface (such as kicking a fence). However, it’s often hard 
to pinpoint the cause of the injury unless it happens while 
you’re riding. X-rays will confirm your vet’s diagnosis. 



WE is health)^ 

Who is rnaking bcaltliy eatiog 
part oF evety meal? 

WE Is. 


www.wlnergyxom 
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HORSEY SHOPPING 


OUR 

EXPERTS 



Victoria Sheehy is a 

Society of Master 
Saddlers qualified 
saddle fitter. 



Fiona Watkins 
BSc (Hons) Pro Dip is a 

qualified independent 
equine nutritionist. 


Lapping it up 

Q How do licks that are designed for 
different ailnnents, such as respiratory 
and nnobility problenns, work? And what is their 
benefit over a nnore traditional supplennent? 

A Fiona Watkins answers: 

Vitamins and minerals are vital 
to your horse’s physical wellbeing. If 
he doesn’t receive the right amount, it’s 
impossible for him to remain healthy 
Horse licks are blends of vitamins and 
minerals that come in a tub or block and 
can be placed inside a stable or in your 
horses’s field. Salt (sodium chloride) is 
usually a key ingredient of horse licks, but 
they often contain other trace minerals 
such as copper, selenium, zinc and cobalt. 

Licks are produced in a variety of 
different flavours, such as garlic, mint 
or apple, and can also be marketed for 
supporting specific areas of the body, 
such as joints and the respiratory system. 
Typically, respiratory-focused licks will 
contain ingredients such as menthol, 
eucalyptus and aniseed to help support a 
clear airway and healthy breathing, as well 
as additional antioxidants (vitamins C and 
E). Mobility-focused licks add glucosamine, 
which helps joint mobility by keeping 
joints and cartilage lubricated, alongside 
other ingredients such as MSM, which 
works in synchrony with glucosamine to 
help contribute to the overall joint health, 
and omega oils, which help support and 
maintain the immune system. 

All of these nutrients are consumed at 
will by the horse when licking, so he self- 
regulates the amount that he consumes. 
The principle benefit of these sorts of 
licks, in comparison to feeding a more 





FACT 

A study showed 
that horses’ top three 
favourite flavours are 
fenugreek, banana 
L and cherry. 




m 


traditional liquid or powder-based vitamin 
and mineral supplement, is that they are 
targeted to provide the correct nutritional 
support for specific areas of your horse’s 
body. In addition, they are designed to 
be extremely palatable and do not need 
mixing with feed, like a traditional liquid 


or powder supplement. While this has 
some advantages, ensure that you always 
read the ingredient label carefully because 
palatability is often achieved by adding 
molasses (sugar) and this, due to the 
amounts involved, can undermine any 
nutritional benefits. 
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Ask the experts 


Measure up 

Q l need a new girth - the old one has 
stretched and the stitching is frayed. 
How do I work out what size to buy? 

A Victoria Sheehy answers: 

Girths are measured from the 
end of each buckle and sizes go up in 
intervals of two inches because the 
girth holes are one inch apart - the two 
inch increase in girth size allows you to 
keep the girth on even holes each side. 
Your new girth should be on the centre 
hole, as this will allow for your horse to 
gain or lose weight without the need to 
replace the girth. 

The easiest way to determine what 
size you need is to measure your 
old girth, then look at the holes you 
currently use on your girth straps - 
from this you should be able to work 
out whether you need to go up or 
down in size. Then add or subtract the 
relevant number of inches from your 

Your girth should 
fasten on the sanne 
holes each side and a 
new girth should be on 
the centre hole 

current girth to ensure the new one 
fastens on the middle holes. 

If you don’t have an existing girth 
to measure, place your saddle on your 
horse and measure from the middle 
hole of the girth strap on each side. 

This will give you the length of girth 
you need to buy. 



staying dry 

Q My Thoroughbred is out 24/7 for the first time and my yard owner suggested 
I buy him a no-fill turnout for use on cooler, wet nights. What considerations 
are there? 


A HorseStRider answers: 

Horses with fine coats 
often appreciate protection from 
heavy rain and cooler night-time 
temperatures, even during the 
summer months. It’s important 
that you adjust your horse’s rugging 
according to the temperature. 
Practically, this means you will need 
to change any rugs you’re using 
in the morning and again at night, 
unless the weather is really cool. 

When choosing a turnout rug, 
look for one with a high denier. The 
higher the number, the tighter the 
weave of the fibres and the more 
durable it will be. Of course, this 


means it will be more expensive, but 
it’s worth investing in the best you 
can afford. 

The choice of fastenings can be 
bewildering. Surcingles are quick 
and easy to fasten, but are liable 
to become caught on branches, 
whereas leg straps are harder to 
dislodge, but have the potential to 
cause rubs if not fitted correctly, 
and are more fiddly to fasten and 
unfasten if your horse is fidgety. 
Most rugs are supplied with a filet 
string, and these are essential to 
prevent the rug from blowing up in a 
gust of wind - a recipe for a spooked 
horse and trashed rug! 


Kitted out 

Q My new horse had a hoof abscess while I was on holiday recently. A friend 
cared for him and he’s recovered well, but she suggested I have a poulticing 
kit on standby in case this happens again. 


A HorseStRider answers: 

Unfortunately, some horses 
seem more prone to hoof abscesses 
than others. While your first aid kit 
should contain everything you need 
to deal with one, if you find your 
horse is susceptible, it makes sense 
to have a special kit at the ready 
with everything you need in it, as 
you can quickly run low on supplies, 
especially at the weekend when 
some tack shops are closed. 

If you suspect your 
horse has an abscess, 
it’s important to 
call your vet to 
confirm the 
diagnosis. He 
will be able to 
test for pain 
using hoof 
testers and 
remove the shoe 
if necessary. 


It’s important to change the 
poultice at least twice a day and your 
vet will advise how long you need to 
poultice for. 

Your poulticing kit essentials... 

• Clean tub with lid 

• Scissors 

• Kettle 

• Poultice (pre-shaped is a great 
idea, but more expensive than 
a roll) 

• Duct tape 

• Cohesive bandage (at least a 
few rolls) 

• Disposable padding 

• Hoof boots - although not 
essential, they’re a great 
addition to your kit. They’ll 
keep the poultice clean and in 
place - apply them over the 
final layer of duct tape 

For a complete guide to applying 

a poultice, see HorseStRider June 

2015 p80. 


Top tip 

Before starting, set out 
your poulticing kit. Ask a 
friend to help by passing 
you equipment - it’ll 
speed up the process 
no end! 
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The ORIGINAL FIBRE BASED conditioning feed 
0 HIGHLY PALATABLE for fussy feeders 
Q) High quality VEGETABLE PROTEIN 
0 Low in STARCH 


Official Feed 
Supplier 201 S 


For more information 
FREEPHONE 0800 1 975200 
or visit www.balancedhorsefeeds.co.uk 


BALANCED 


Byhurst Farm 
Leatherhead Road 
Chessington 
Surrey 
KT9 2NL 


SPECIALIST RANGE 


SLOW RELEASE ENERGY 

for controlled calories 


ELEVATED OIL 

for increased coat ^ine 


LOW IN STARCH 

for calm & collected performance 


ANTIOXIDANTS ^ 

for immune systen^supS^if 

i "" f 

i 

FULL VITAMIN &;/ ^ 
MIN^AL SUPPL^ENT 

‘'nnumhf Iv; 


FOR ^EIGffr & CONDITION 


BALANCED 




WORMING 


OUR 

EXPERTS 



Sarah Gent BVSC 
CertEM (Int.Med) 
MRCVS is a partner at 
Liphook Equine 
Hospital. 



Anna Saillet BSc 
(Hons) MSc is an 

equine behaviourist 
and runs Equine 
Behaviour Solutions. 



Claire Williams is 

Executive Director of 
the British Equestrian 
Trade Association 
(BETA). 


TRAINING TIPS 

• Keep each 
training session 
short (no 
more than five 
minutes). 

• Make sure your 
horse is calm at 
each stage before 
moving on to the 
next step. 

• Have your horse’s 
companion 
nearby while 
you are training. 
This will help 

to minimise his 
stress levels, 
enabling him to 
learn more easily. 

• Keep a written 
record of each 
session. Because 
it’s important 

to progress in 
very small steps, 
it’s easy to feel 
that you’re not 
progressing well, 
but having a 
record of each 
small step helps 
you to see that 
positive progress 
is being made. 

• If you are unsure 
of how to work 
through the 
process with 
your horse, enlist 
help from a local 
qualified equine 
behaviourist. 


First impressions 

Q \ wormed my new horse for the first time and he 
was very resistant. I don’t want this to become a 
problem. How do I get him used to being wormed? 

A Anna Saillet answers: 

It’s fantastic that you’re thinking ahead to 
prevent this from developing into more of a problem. 
Between now and the next time you worm him, 
work through a step-by-step training programme to 
encourage him to be comfortable with the process, 
rather than to be nervous about it. Initially, it’s 
important to ensure your horse is happy about 
being touched around his head and muzzle. Start by 
touching him in the relevant areas of his face with one 
hand and providing him with a treat from the other so 
that he learns that being touched in those areas isn’t 
frightening. Increase the length of time that you hold 
your hand in those areas before providing him with 
a treat. When he will happily stand still and relaxed 
with you touching his face, you are ready to move on. 

Next hold a clean, empty worming syringe in front 
of him and, when he looks towards it, praise him 
verbally and give him a treat. Wait until he shows an 
interest in the syringe, rather than pushing it towards 
him. He will start to understand that looking towards 
the syringe is what gains him a reward, so begin to 
withhold the praise and reward until he moves his 
nose towards it. When he touches his nose on the 
syringe, praise him and provide a treat. Repeat this 
process so that he understands that by touching the 
worming syringe with his nose he will gain a reward. 
The next step is to place yourself where you would 
normally stand to worm him, with your hand around 
his nose, then raise the syringe in front of his nose 
and wait for him to touch it and reward him. Even 
though it’s empty, the bitter taste often remains on 
the syringe, so fill it with something tasty - apple 
sauce or pureed carrots are a good option. 

Now hold the syringe up to the side of his mouth 
as if you are going to worm him, but as soon as you do 
this remove the syringe and give him a treat. Repeat 
this several times until he is confident. Gradually 
put the syringe into the corner of his mouth, just a 



little bit each time, then remove it and give him a 
treat. Because the taste of the syringe will now be of 
something appetising, he will gradually become less 
nervous about having it put into his mouth. Once he 
is relaxed about this, you can squirt in a tiny amount 
of the tasty filling. This may surprise him initially 
because he isn’t expecting it, but repeat the process 
until he remains relaxed and, once he realises that the 
taste is pleasant, he will become more confident about 
the process. Repeat this as often as you can and add 
different tasty flavours to the syringe so that he learns 
that it isn’t always the same taste that is delivered. 

By working through this process gradually, you 
can encourage him to develop a positive emotional 
response towards the worming process so that when 
you do need to worm him, he will be much more 
relaxed. Between each time that you need to worm 
him, ensure that from time to time you give him 
something tasty from an empty worming syringe so 
that the majority of his experiences with the worming 
syringe are pleasant. 
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Ask the experts 



WE is slow 

Who h givin^^our horso lirru: 
to cat properly? 

WE Is. 

www.winergy,cprfi 


Risks away from home 


Q l regularly take my horse to shows and 
let him graze while he’s tied to the 
lorry. As there have been lots of horses from 
lots of different yards on the grass, does this 
increase the likelihood that my horse will pick 
up worms? And should I be faecal worm egg 
counting (FWEC) more often to compensate? 

A Sarah Gent answers: 

Grazing on pasture contaminated by 
faeces of many horses of different ages and 
unknown worming histories may increase 
the risk of your horse becoming infected 
with worms. 

The worms of most concern are 
redworm and tapeworm. Both redworm 
and tapeworm eggs are not immediately 
infective to other horses. Tapeworm eggs 
need to be ingested by small grass mites 
to complete their life cycle before being 


able to reinfect other horses. Redworm 
eggs normally take at least three days in 
warm, moist weather to become third stage 
larvae which are then able to reinfect other 
horses. In favourable weather conditions, 
the larvae can survive for up to three 
months on the pasture, hence very fresh 
faeces are unlikely to pose much of a risk to 
your horse. However, faeces that have been 
present for a few days or months may do. 

In horses with increased likelihood 
of exposure to parasites, such as in your 
situation, it’s recommended to test faeces 
every two months during the summer 
grazing season. This can be increased 
to longer intervals in horses who are 
managed well and have consistently low 
egg counts. Your vet can advise if there are 
circumstances that may increase the need 
for further FWECs. 


Tapeworm eggs need to be ingested by small 
grass mites to complete their life cycle before 
being able to reinfect other horses 


^ Did you ^ 

V know? 

^ You can buy a drenching 
bit, which attaches to a 
headpiece, aiiowing you to 
administer worming paste 
L or iiquid medication 
through the side of . 
the 


- i 

Spit it out 


Q My horse always spits out his 

wormer - are there other ways I can 
administer it or ways I can make it more 
appetising to him? 


A Claire Williams answers: 

Getting your horse to swallow 
his wormer is a common problem for 
many horse owners. Some people try 
to mix a wormer with feed but, unless 
the manufacturer says that it’s okay 
to do so, this practice is best avoided 
because it could lead to under-dosing. 
The active ingredient is a very small 
percentage of the paste and adding it 
into a feed could cause some of it to be 
wasted or refused. 

There are worming tablets on the 
market that you can use to administer 
a single dose - often one tablet per 
100kg of horse. They must be given 
by hand, but a small amount of feed 
can be given at the same time 
to encourage your horse to 
consume them. Always 
make sure that they have 
been eaten and nothing 
has been spat out. If 
your horse spits some 
out, recover any pieces 
as soon as possible - 
not only can they be 
particularly dangerous to 
dogs, but also because you 
need to know that the correct dose 
has been swallowed. Flavourings such 
as spearmint could also be used to 
mask the taste, if required. 

Always take great care to choose 
the most appropriate active ingredients 
for your horse’s worming programme, 
rather than selecting products by 
only considering the way it can be 
administered. If you have any concerns, 
always consult a SQP - a Suitably 
Qualified Person - who is able to 
prescribe and sell you equine wormers. 
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Ask the experts 




WORMING 


OUR 

EXPERT 



Ollie Pynn BVSc CertEP 
MRCVS is a partner at 
veterinary practice 
Rossdales Veterinary 
Surgeons. 


Long-term 

considerations 

Q The horse I share is up for sale and I ann considering 
buying hinn, but I’nn worried because he had severe 
encysted redwornns as a youngster. How likely is he to have 
long-ternn health problenns as a result? 

A ollie Pynn answers: 

Small redworms (cyathostomes) have become 
an increasing problem to our horses in recent 
times, primarily because of these worms’ increasing 
resistance to the commonly used wormers. 

Intestinal infestation with cyathostome larvae 
is called larval cyathostomosis. This particularly 
affects young horses and symptoms include weight 
loss, diarrhoea, oedema under the abdomen, colic 
and in severe cases, death. The good news is that if 
treatment is successful and the horse recovers, then 
the long-term prognosis is excellent. In some cases, 
horses remain with slightly loose or pastey faeces. 
This won’t be a problem for your horse, but might just 
mean that his tail has to be cleaned more frequently. 



It’s important to remember that the small 
redworms spend a significant part of their lifecycle 
in an encysted form, burrowed within the wall of the 
intestine. It is the mass emergence of these larvae that 
causes cyathostomosis. Because these are still in the 
larval stage, they do not produce eggs, so testing of 
the faeces in the form of a worm egg count will not 
detect them. For this reason, I always recommend 
that at least one larvicidal dose of moxidectin be 
given to horses in the winter to treat any encysted 
redworm. However, each worming programme 
should be tailored to your horse and the herd, and 
this will include regular worm egg counts, careful 
paddock management and possibly some targeted 
worming. It’s essential that you speak to your 
veterinary surgeon about worm control, so that your 
horse can remain healthy, but also to minimise any 
unnecessary use of wormers, so that drug resistance 
is kept to a minimum. 


MANAGEMENT 
TOP TIPS 

• Removing 
droppings reduces 
eggs and infective 
larvae on the 
pasture. Daily is 
best, but weekly is 
still effective. 

• If you harrow your 
fields, do it when 
it’s warm and dry 
-this helps 

kill larvae. 

• Overstocking 
fields makes it 
more likely that 
horses will eat 
contaminated 
grass. 

• Resting fields can 
help to reduce 
contamination. 

• Before you 
introduce a new 
horse, do a worm 
egg count and 
blood test for 
tapeworm, and 
keep him off the 
new field for 
three days after 
treatment. 




WE and You. Keep your horse in great shape. 

Careline: 01908 57 62 77 www.winergy.com www.facebook.com/winergyfeeds 


Did you know... 

High levels of sugar and starch can result in unwanted fizz. 

WINERGY Equilibrium® High Energy is the choice for 
many competition riders. It's high in fibre and restricted 
in starch, with extra energy provided by oil to provide a 
slower-release energy source. 
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Understanding 

choke 

It can look scary but don’t panic - choke 
in horses is rarely serious and most often 
it’s easily resolved. Vet Imogen Burrows 
from Cliffe Equine Clinic, a member of 
XLEquine, explains 

A horse with choke can be very 

frightening to witness. One minute 
he’s munching away quite happily the 
next pools of green, slimy muck are 
covering the floor and walls, and getting 
everywhere as he waves his head around. Sudden and 
distressing for the horse, it’s no wonder this condition 
results in understandable anxiety for owners. 

The name of the condition is quite misleading, 
though. Choking immediately conjures up images of 
someone who has something stuck in their throat. 

So far, so similar. However, in human terms the 
blockage is in the trachea (windpipe), so the person 
experiencing choke is unable to breathe. This is a 
very important difference. Choke in horses refers to 
an oesophageal obstruction - a blockage in the gullet 
taking food to the stomach. While horses can appear 
distressed, they are able to breathe because the 
airway remains open. 



Our expert 



Imogen Burrows 
BVetMed CertAVP(EM) 
MRCVS qualified from the 
Royal Veterinary College 
in 2000 and joined Cliffe 
Equine Clinic, East Sussex, 
in 2006, where she works 
as a first opinion and 
referral equine veterinary 
surgeon. She obtained 
the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Certificate of Advanced 
Veterinary Practice in 
Equine Medicine last year. 


The causes of choke 

Generally, choke is caused by a simple 
obstruction of partially-chewed food 
that has become lodged along its 
passage to the stomach. When it is 
caused by inadequate chewing or 
a foreign object, for example, it is 
known as primary choke. In cases of 
secondary choke, it is caused by an 
abnormality in the oesophagus which 
may be compressed, restricting the 
passage of food and creating an 
obstruction, or oesophageal function 
may become impaired so that 
food does not move down into the 
stomach, resulting in a blockage. 
Causes of choke include... 

• Improperly-soaked feed 

• Rapid eating (hay or hard feed) 

• Inadequate chewing due to dental 
or neurological problems 


• Large treats - for example, apples, 
carrots and turnips 

• Foreign bodies in the oesophagus 
or under the tongue - for example, 
twigs, brambles, thorns, pine needles 
or bedding 

• Oesophageal ulceration 

• Oesophageal strictures - 
narrowing of the oesophagus 

• Megaoesophagus - a hereditary, 
chronic dilation of the oesophagus 
with lack of normal tone 

• Oesophageal diverticulum - a 
pouch in the oesophagus 

• External oesophageal compression 
- for example, a strangles abscess 
putting pressure on the oesophagus 

• Tumours such as squamous cell 
carcinoma or leiomyoma - a 
benign tumour 
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Improperly chewed 
food is more likely 
to become stuck 



Are some horses more 
susceptible? 

Historically, choke has been thought to 
be a disease of the greedy pony Horses 
who eat rapidly may swallow feed that 
is improperly-chewed and as around 
1ml of saliva is produced with each chew, 
prematurely-swallowed feed is often drier than 
normal, making it more likely to get stuck. 

However, speedy eating is not the 
only factor. Horses kept out at grass 
rarely choke, as the grass is soft, wet and 
easy to swallow. Any equine receiving 
supplementary feed is more likely to choke 
and those fed in a herd are more likely to bolt 
their feed, increasing their risk. 




Horses with dental problems are much 
more likely to chew less effectively. Pain 
experienced while chewing will reduce 
how much a horse chews. There can 
be a number of causes, including sharp 
enamel points on the teeth, dental 
decay, diastemata (spaces between teeth), 
periodontal disease or jaw arthritis. 

Likewise, aged horses may struggle to 
chew long-fibre foodstuffs effectively, 
making them more at risk of choking on 
hay or haylage. Finally, some breeds are 
predisposed to oesophageal problems. For 
example, Friesians are prone to a hereditary 
condition called megaoesophagus, which 
renders them more prone to choke. 


What to look out for 

Choke has some very typical signs 
associated with it, making it a 
relatively easy condition for owners 
to recognise... 


• Excess salivation 

• Food return from nose and mouth 

• Repeated attempts to swallow 

• Retching 

• Repeated arching/spasming of 
neck muscles 


Small Intestine 


Rectum 



Thoracic inlet 


• Distress 

• Coughing 

• Visible/palpable mass on lower 
leftside of the neck 

• Dull, depressed demeanour 

• Lack of interest in food 

• Inability to swallow 

Initially, the horse may appear 
quite distressed, even appearing 
to have colic, pawing the ground 
and sweating. It is common to see 
retching as the neck muscles spasm, 
which may be associated with 
vocalisation - owners commonly 
describe a ‘hippo-like’ sound. 

The most obvious and typical 
sign is a profuse, green, slimy fluid 
that pours from both nostrils and 
often the mouth. As the horse 
coughs, often after he attempts to 
swallow, more of this saliva and food 
mix is expelled from the nose and 
mouth. In some cases, particularly 
where a foreign body is lodged in 
the oesophagus, signs may be more 
subtle - saliva drooling from the 


mouth may be all you see. 

It may be possible to see or feel 
the obstruction, depending on its 
location. If the blockage is high up 
in the oesophagus, it is possible to 
feel a lump low down on the left 
side of the neck. However, most 
obstructions occur within the chest, 
at the level of the thoracic inlet - a 
natural restriction formed where the 
oesophagus passes from the neck 
into the thorax. Blockages at this 
level cannot be felt. 

Primary choke is the most 
common form of choke. It is usually 
associated with feeding, and the 
signs are acute and dramatic. With 
secondary choke, the horse may 
be depressed and quiet rather than 
distressed, and may attempt to 
swallow repeatedly. These horses 
often lose the desire to eat and if 
they attempt eat or drink, acute signs 
often occur. Secondary choke may be 
mild and clear spontaneously, but 
tends to recur intermittently. ^ 
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How you can help 

The good news is that despite its dramatic 
appearance, choke often clears within 30 minutes 
without any veterinary intervention. Although horses 
will produce a huge amount of saliva while they have 
choke, it is highly unlikely to result in dehydration 
unless the choke persists over several hours. 

The most important thing to do is to remove 
any food and water from reach as soon as signs are 
observed. If you can feel the obstruction and your 
horse will tolerate it, you can attempt to massage 
the area gently. Often when horses become more 
settled they hang their heads. This will help the 
passing of the blockage, so a low head carriage 
should be encouraged. 


When to call the vet 

Generally speaking, if you witness the choke event 
begin, it is worth allowing some time for the blockage 
to pass. But if you are unsure of how long your 
horse has been choking, particularly if there is no 
supplementary feeding involved or your horse is 
very distressed, it is important to seek veterinary 
attention. Acute episodes that have not settled within 
30 minutes should also be seen by your vet. 


Generally speaking, it Is well 
worth allowing some time for 
the blockage to pass. But if 
your horse is very distressed 
or the blockage has not 
cleared within 30 minutes, you 
should call your vet 


Veterinary assistance 

Your vet will confirm the diagnosis of choke, then 
start treatment to remove the obstruction. They 
will usually give your horse sedation, pain relief and 
muscle relaxants to reduce his distress, lower his 
head and relax his oesophagus. 

The level at which the oesophagus is obstructed is 
identified by passing a stomach tube up your horse’s 
nose and into the oesophagus. How far the tube can 
be passed will give your vet an idea of where the 
blockage is. Small blockages may be cleared by simply 
pushing the obstruction down into the stomach, but 
larger, dry obstructions may require careful lavaging. 
Lavaging involves pumping water into the 
oesophagus, then draining it out, decreasing the size 
of the impaction little by little until it is small enough 
to pass into the stomach. This process is laborious 
and messy, and may need to be repeated, but it is ^ 
usually successful. 
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After the event 

Once the obstruction clears, all signs of choke will 
resolve. Cleaning your horse’s muzzle intermittently 
will help you know whether he is still choking. Often 
horses will lift their heads and start to show interest 
in eating again. Although this is encouraging, restrict 
all food access for a couple of hours. Offer a little bit 
of water first and if no signs recur, offer some soft 
grass or very sloppy feed on a little-and-often basis. It 
is wise to restrict feed for two to three days. 

If repeated treatments were needed to clear the 
choke, your vet may prescribe anti-inflammatory 
painkillers, but usually medication is not necessary. 


Risks and complications 

Horses commonly resent the passage of 
the stomach tube and if they suddenly 
move their heads, it can result in a 
nosebleed. Although the bleeding is 
unsightly, it is extremely unlikely to cause 
any problems for the horse. 

During lavaging, repeated flushing 
and movement of the stomach tube is 


done carefully and gently to minimise the 
risk of damaging the oesophagus. 

Horses who have been choking for 
a long time are at risk of aspiration 
pneumonia if food and saliva are inhaled 
into the lungs. Horses who might 
encounter this problem will be given 
antibiotics to minimise this risk. 

If an obstruction has been in place for 
several hours, your vet may recommend 
hospitalisation for further treatment, 
including intravenous fluids to maintain 
hydration. Further investigation may be 
necessary if your horse is not responding 
to treatment as expected or if secondary 
choke is suspected. This may involve 
endoscopy (left), where a fibreoptic 
camera is passed into the oesophagus to 
see what is causing the obstruction and 
how best to treat it. Foreign bodies may 
be removed using this technique or may 
even need surgical removal. 


Will it happen again? 

It is certainly worth giving thought to 
why the choke happened to enable 
to you formulate a plan to prevent it 
happening again. Your vet will give 
you some pointers to help you identify 
which factors apply to your horse, but 
here are a couple of suggestions... 

• Eating too fast This is by far the 

most common problem. The solution 
is to slow down the rate of eating. 

You may think this is easier said than 
done, but there are some simple tips 
to help slow the speedy eater... 

1 If you’re feeding your horse as 
part of a herd in the field, he may feel 
threatened and bolt his food to stop 
the others getting to it. Try taking him 
away from the group to be fed, so he 
can relax and take his time. 

2 Feeding little and often rather 
than large meals less frequently can 
help. Not only is there less feed to 
cause an obstruction, but horses who 
are fed regularly will be less hungry 


and will be more likely to eat at a 
sensible pace. 

3 Make your horse work for his 
food. Put a few large objects in the 
bowl with his feed, such as smooth 
rocks, mineral licks or toy balls. He 
will have to push these out of the 
way in order to get to his feed, 
which takes time. 

4 To slow down hay 
intake, try double-, or even 
triple-netting with small-holed 
haylage nets. Additionally, try 
hanging the nets in the centre of 
the stable so he can’t push against 
the wall to get the forage out 

as easily. This technique has 
two benefits, both expending 
more calories to get his 
forage and slowing the intake 
speed, so this is especially useful 
for good-doers. 

• The dry obstruction Fortunately, 
this is a less common cause, but it can 
happen for a few reasons... 


1 Consider the type of feed 
your horse choked on - it is often a 
combination of nuts, mix and chaff. 
Dry feed increases the risk of choke, 
but wetting it is straightforward and, 
with fibre pellets widely available 
nowadays, sloppy feed is 
WLa easy to mix up. 

^ 2 Inadequate 

saliva production 
will increase the risk 
of choke. Saliva is 
only produced when 
your horse chews, so 
identifying and addressing 
dental disorders is vital 
j0 to ensure your horse 

can eat comfortably. 
jJPr Routine examination 

of the mouth along 
with any necessary 
dental work should be done 
every six to 12 months by your vet or 
a qualified equine dental technician. 
Also, ensure your horse has access to 
clean, fresh water at all times. 



3 Reduce the likelihood of foreign 
bodies causing choke. It is worth 
checking your horse’s field, stable 
and hay for items he could swallow, 
and removing them as a precaution. 
We all like to give a treat from time to 
time, but cut fruit or vegetables into 
manageable-sized pieces, as these 
items can be incredibly difficult to 
remove once stuck. Feeding pieces 
by hand will ensure your horse has 
correctly swallowed one treat before 
he has the next one. 


A simple 
problem 

Choke is a relatively common problem 
that, despite its dramatic presentation, 
is generally easily treated and carries an 
excellent prognosis for a full recovery. Simple 
precautions to reduce the risk of choke 
are easy to enforce and with careful 
management, you may find you 
never see a case. ■ 
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The 


lame 


Our expert 


Tim Adams BVSc Cert 
AVP (EM) MRCVS spent 
two years in mixed 
practice and six years in 
equine practice after he 
graduated. In May 2013, 
he gained his RCVS 
certificate in equine 
medicine and in June 
2014, Tim joined the 
Liphook Equine Hospital. 


game 

Identifying lameness in horses is an 
essential skill for horse owners, so arm 
yourself with expert advice from vet Tim 
Adams from Liphook Equine Hospital 
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A n episode of lameness 
is inevitable for nearly 
every horse, however well 
looked- after he might be, so 
awareness of the warning 
signs will help you help your horse, if and 
when he becomes lame. 

Lameness is defined as an alteration 
in a horse’s gait, usually caused by pain. 

It can also manifest itself as a change in 
behaviour or performance. 

Identifying lameness is a useful skill for 
horse owners to have. It can be all-too- 
obvious with a severe lameness which 
limb is affected, but with milder cases or 
lameness affecting more than one limb, 
identifying it can be challenging, even for 
an experienced horse person. 


Field first 

Recognising the signs of lameness can 
start when your horse is in the field. 
Lameness as a result of laminitis is often 
identified when the affected horse 
is reluctant to move around his field and 
may be standing in a characteristic stance, 
with his weight back on his heels. 

Other types of lameness can also be 
seen while your horse is turned out - for 
example, he may rest the affected limb or 
may walk up to a gateway when he would 
normally trot or canter. It’s important 
to be on the look-out on a daily basis for 
such changes. Damage to fencing, gates or 
fieldmates can be the first sign that your 
horse has been injured, so be alert and 
aware when you go to catch him. 


Lameness is defined as an alteration in a horse’s 
gait usually caused by pain 


Standing examination 

A lot of information can be gained by carefully examining your horse while he’s standing still. It is 
sensible to start at the bottom and work your way up each leg... 


Hooves Check for stones in your horse’s feet and 
traumatic injuries to the sole. Then assess the 
shoe for movement, slippage or pinching. Foot abscesses 
- an extremely common cause of severe lameness - 
cause a painful area on the sole, where there may be 
discolouration and an unpleasant odour or discharge. 
Hoof testers are useful for identifying foot pain and are 
used by vets and farriers. A horse with a painful sole will 
flinch or react when the area affected is tested. 

Digital pulse Higher up the limb there may 
be an increased digital pulse - this can be felt 
using gentle pressure at the back of the pastern and 
fetlock. An increased digital pulse can be an indicator of 
inflammation in the foot - which can be seen in many 
conditions, including laminitis and abscesses. 




0 Limbs As you progress up the limb, you may feel 
swelling in the joints, tendons, ligaments or other 
soft tissues. Heat may also be felt and is an indicator of 
inflammation. Traumatic injuries, such as wounds and 
kicks, during turnout or ridden work are an inevitable 
cause of lameness in horses and are best seen or felt 
when he is standing still. 


0 Back and hindlimbs Running your hand firmly 
over your horse’s back muscles and hindlimbs 
sometimes identifies back or muscle pain. Uneven 
muscling can be an indicator of long-standing back 
problems or other lameness. It can be helpful when a 
horse is standing square to look at his hindquarters and 
hindlimbs, and try to gauge how symmetrical they are. 


Checking the digital pulse 

A normal digital pulse will be faint and is often barely 
detectable. An increased one will be stronger, not faster 
- it’s sometimes termed a ‘bounding’ pulse. Compare all 
four legs’ digital pulses to check if it is stronger in 
the leg you suspect is lame. ^ 
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» Severe symptoms 

In cases where lameness is so severe that 
■ your horse appears unable to bear weight 
on the limb (known as non-weight bearing) 
or the lameness is extremely obvious at walk, 
it is unwise to move him unless it’s essential. 
Not only would forcing movement be painful 
for him, but it may worsen the lameness. It is 
more sensible to assess him while standing, 
so call your vet and keep your horse still and 
calm until the vet arrives. Potential causes of 
severe lameness include foot abscesses, joint 
infections or fractures. 


Trotting up 


In most cases, it is best to examine a lame horse 
while he is in action. Alexandre Liautard, the father 
of the American veterinary profession, wrote in 
1888: “An attendant should lead him on in trot, 
preferably on hard ground, in a straight line, 
allowing him freedom of his head, so that 
his movements may all be natural and 
unconstrained.” This is still good advice. 

Ideally, trotting up should be done 
in a quiet area, on a level, non-slip, hard 
surface in a straight line. The length of a 
trot-up should be at least 15m and preferably 
about 25m. The person leading the horse should 
use a headcollar or bridle and hold his head loosely, 
so if there is a head nod, it can be seen easily. 

There should be space at the end of the trot-up 
to turn the horse around so that you can see how 
comfortable he is as he moves around the corner. 
Assessment should be made in walk initially and 
then repeated in trot. 


Lungeing assessment 

Lungeing a horse is another useful way to assess 
lameness. Like a trot-up, it is best done with two 
people, so one person can watch as the other 
lunges the horse. Many veterinary clinics will have 
two different surfaces for lungeing horses, so 
that any difference between 
a hard and soft surface 
can be appreciated. 

Generally, hard surfaces 
show up lameness more 
effectively, especially 
lameness originating from foot 
pain, which is why a pre-purchase exam 
usually includes this. 

Lameness under saddle 

There are lameness cases that are 
so subtle they can only be seen by a 
bystander or felt during ridden work. 

Assessing a horse while he’s ridden can 





also be useful when looking at gait abnormalities, 
saddle slip, or problems maintaining the correct 
diagonal in trot or striking off in canter. 

Flexion testing 

Vets often use a flexion test, where the horse’s limb 
is held in flexion for a short period, usually 45 
seconds to a minute, and the horse is then 
trotted briskly away. The force that’s used 
during flexion, along with the anatomical 
^ structures stressed and the way the leg is 
held are important considerations when 
performing a flexion test. 

Broadly speaking, flexion tests exacerbate 
any underlying lameness and this is 
particularly true in the hindlimbs. It is 
possible to flex the lower and upper limb 
^ separately, and this can help to localise 
the site of lameness, however, it cannot 
reliably localise it to a single joint or soft 
tissue structure. 
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Looking for signs of 
lameness 

Forelimbs The most common sign of 
forelimb lameness is a head nod. The 
horse’s head will nod downwards when 
the sound limb hits the ground and rise 
up when the lame limb hits the ground. 

It is often easier to see the downwards 
nod on the sound limb, which can create 
confusion. Think of the horse taking 
more weight on the sound limb (head nod 
down) to ease the pain in the lame one and 
you’ll remember it more easily. 

When a lame horse is trotting on 
concrete, the sounds of the hoof fall 
will be uneven as the horse tries to 
avoid putting too much weight onto the 
lame limb. Stride length is also useful in 
assessing lameness - the lame limb’s stride 
length is generally shorter. 


Hindlimbs Lameness in the hindlimbs is 
always harder to see as there is no helpful 
head nod. Look at the pelvis as the horse 
trots away - the side that has the greater 
range of movement shows the lame limb. 

Another clue that gives away hindlimb 
lameness is the horse’s ability to track 
up - the hind feet should land where the 
front feet have just left the ground, but 
in a lame limb this often doesn’t happen. 
Tracking up, stride length and the range 
of movement in the pelvis are seen more 
easily on the lunge than on a straight line. 
Remember that lameness can affect more 
than one limb. This is common and often 
makes identifying lameness much harder. 

Other clues to discomfort are a dipping 
back when a rider mounts, and reluctance 
to be tacked up and girthed - sometimes 
referred to as being 'cold backed’. 


Grading lameness 

Lameness is often graded by vets. The 
reason for this is so they can make a record 
of the lameness, so that any improvements 
or deterioration can be noticed. Grading 
lameness gives a more objective measure 
of severity, which is useful where multiple 
people are looking at a horse - for example, 
different vets or physiotherapists - and also 
when diagnostic anaesthesia is used. Grading 
lameness can also be useful when assessing 
how effective a treatment has been. 

Surprisingly, there is no universally 
accepted method of grading lameness. 
Traditionally in the UK we have used a 1 in 10 
scale, with 1 being almost imperceptible and 
10 non-weight bearing, but increasingly a 
0-5 scale is used (see below)... 


0 Lameness not perceptible under 
any circumstances. 


1 Lameness is difficult to observe 
and is not consistently apparent, 
regardless of circumstances - for 
example, under saddle, circling, on 
inclines or a hard surface. 

2 Lameness is difficult to observe at 
a walk or when trotting in a straight 
line, but is consistently apparent under 
certain circumstances - for example, 
weight carrying, circling, on inclines or 
a hard surface. 

3 Lameness is consistently 
observable at trot under all 
circumstances. 


^Lameness is obvious at a walk. 


5 Lameness produces minimal 

weight-bearing in motion or at rest, 
or a complete inability to move. 


If your horse is lame in walk or unable to 
weight bear, or you can see any signs of 
injury associated with the lameness, such as 
swelling or a wound, you should call your vet 
immediately. If the lameness is less severe, 
a vet visit will be required, but not 
necessarily an emergency one. ^ 
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Diagnostic anaesthesia 

Where there is lameness and the 
anatomical site that’s affected is not 
clear after an examination, one of the 
most common procedures performed 
by vets is diagnostic anaesthesia. The 
principle behind this is very simple, but 
it relies on good anatomical knowledge, 
a co-operative horse, and clean, sterile 
techniques and equipment. 

It is difficult to sedate a horse before 
diagnostic anaesthesia, as sedatives can 
mask lameness, so often nerve blocks and 
joint blocks are done in unsedated horses. 
The horse should be trotted up before 
any block is performed and the lameness 
graded so improvement can be noticed. 

Nerve blocks are performed by injecting 
local anaesthetic around the nerves 
supplying a specific area of the limb. 

After a short period, the area of the limb 
supplied by the targeted nerve will become 
numb. If this area contains the anatomical 
structure causing pain, the lameness will be 
alleviated and the horse will become sound 
or significantly less lame. 

The standard approach to nerve 
blocks is to start at the foot and work up 
the limb towards the shoulder or hip. A 
lot of lameness is caused by the feet and 
structures in the lower limbs, so often a 
horse will only need two or three nerve 
blocks before he becomes sound and the 
area causing the lameness is identified. 

Joint blocks or intr a- articular anaesthesia 
is a similar technique to a nerve block, 
in that local anaesthetic is injected into a 
joint. If the joint is the source of the pain, 
then in a short period the lameness will 
be significantly lessened or the horse will 
become sound. 

Joint injections carry a risk of joint 
infection, which can be extremely serious. 
Vets performing joint injections should 
be very careful to clean and prepare the 
area before injection, and to use sterile 
equipment and local anaesthetic. 

Once the area causing the lameness 
has been identified, diagnostic imaging 
techniques, such as X-rays, ultrasound and 
MRI, can be used in a more targeted and 
economic way. ■ 
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Assessing lameness in horses 

can be challenging, but the bett 
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Diagnostic imaging 

Nuclear scintigraphy or bone 
scans Some horses will not 
tolerate nerve blocks and joint 
blocks, particularly young, 
fractious and nervous horses. In 
these horses and in challenging 
lameness examinations, a technique 
called nuclear scintigraphy (bone scan) 
is used. 

A radioactive isotope is injected 
into the horse, which concentrates 
in bones, joints and structures 
that are inflamed. A scanner 
that detects radioactivity is 
then used to identify these areas 
of inflammation and radioactive 
isotope uptake. The resulting picture 
helps vets to know what structures are 
causing the lameness. 

The horse is left radioactive for a 
few days after the procedure, so 
care must be taken in handling 
him, his bedding and his stable. 
Therefore, he’ll have to stay at 
the veterinary clinic until he is no 
longer radioactive. 


Magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) 
is increasingly available to look 
carefully at anatomical structures in 
incredible detail. It shows both bony 
structures and soft tissue structures 
in hundreds of levels or sections, 
so tiny areas of inflammation can be 
seen. In horses, this is used on the feet 
and fetlocks. It is expensive and many 
insurance companies will place some 
conditions on its use. 

X-rays and ultrasound are more 
conventional imaging techniques. 
X-rays show bony structures very 
well and can be used to identify 
arthritic conditions, fractures and 
bone chips, foot balance and laminitis. 
Ultrasound is useful for assessing 
soft tissue problems - for example, 
tendon and ligament injuries and 
strains. X-ray and ultrasound 
machines are increasingly portable 
and sophisticated, allowing good 
images to be captured more easily 
than in the past, often instantly. 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyuri.com/RateSeptlS 
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Management know-how 
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It’s a 


wap 


Getting your horse’s tail bandage right 
will ensure he arrives at your destination 
clean, tidy and rub-free 




Top tips 

• The tighter you roll your bandage, 
the easier it is to apply. 

• Store your tail bandage inside your 
tail guard so they’re together when 
you need them. 

• Bandage firmly, but not too tight, 
so that it doesn’t slip. 
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Stabto Mate 


Download FREE from the App Store 
Text Stable Mate to 80800 to download* 


Download FREE from Google Play™ 
Text Stable Mate to 80800 to download* 



Worm control 

(for horses great and small) 

Horses come in all shapes and sizes and height is not a reliable indicator of a horse's actual weight. 

Whether great, or small, it's important to know your horse's correct weight when it comes 
to accurate worming. This is because under dosing is a significant risk factor in resistance 
(which reduces the effectiveness of wormers). 

Place your horse on a weigh bridge or use a weigh tape to determine its weight. 

It's a little thing that will make a big difference to ensuring your horse gets the right dose 

and the full effectiveness of the wormer. 


Information brought to you by the manufacturers of: 



Further information is available from: Zoetis UK Ltd, Walton Oaks , Tadworth, Surrey KT20 7NS. EQUEST & EQUEST PRAMOX are registered trademarks of Zoetis Ltd. 
EQUEST contains moxidectin. EQUEST PRAMOX contains moxidectin and praziquant el. Advice on th e use of this or alternative medicines must be sought from 
the medicine prescribes Use medicines responsibly, www.noah.co.uk/responsible |P0M-VPSl Date of preparation: April 2015 AH112/15 


ZQetis 


*Standard network charges apply. By responding to this text you are consenting to your data being held either within or outside the EEA and processed by or on behalf of Zoetis 
to administer and manage any matters relating to Zoetis's future activities or initiatives. For our full privacy policy visit www.zoetis.com 




Having a 


field 


day 


In the wild, horses live happily in 
herds, but for domesticated equines, 
this natural lifestyle isn’t always 
possible. So if we turn our horses out 
alone, how does it affect them and 
what can we do to improve things? 
H&R’s Lucy Turner investigates 
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M y horses have always been turned 
out in groups and, other than the 
odd minor scrape, there has never 
been a problem. However, it would 
be fair to say that I’ve also come 
across horses who seem to hate the company of others 
- I’ve even seen a particularly antisocial horse run 
through the fencing to get at a horse in the next field. 

Being herd animals, I’d assume that living in this 
way is how horses are happiest, but it’s clear that 
some don’t cope with this kind of living arrangement. 
Why could this be? Is it possible that in the wild they 
are able to choose who they spend time with, but in a 


paddock they are forced to socialise with horses they 
may not actually like? 

Aside from how each individual horse prefers to 
live, there are also lots of other factors horse owners 
face that mean their horses have to be turned out alone 
- for example, livery yard restrictions, if the horse is a 
stallion, if grazing must be restricted or if the horse is 
kept alone and there is no company available. But how 
might this affect horses who crave company and what 
can we do to make the situation better for them? 

I asked various experts in the equestrian world for 
their opinions and ideas to try to find the answers to 
my questions. 


Life in a herd 

So what is it about living in a herd that is so 
important to horses? Equine behaviourist 
Anna Saillet explains: “When living in a 
herd, horses create and maintain close 
bonds and relationships. In a natural 
environment, they will travel long distances 


with their herd and there is very little 
fighting among them. 

“The term ‘dominant’ is used freely in 
the equestrian world to describe individual 
horses who are believed to be dominant 
over the other horses in the pasture,” she 
continues. “However, it has long been 
understood by equine ethologists that in 
natural environments equine societies are 
complex in nature and there is evidence 
to indicate that herds do not have one 
dominant leader, but instead are a co- 
operative group of individuals who work 
together to cope in their environment. 

“It’s important to remember that all 
horses are individuals and some will like 


each other, others less so,” Anna advises. 
“Horses are known to create the closest 
bonds with those of a similar size and 
colour to themselves. 

“Horses are social animals who rely on 
companions for safety. Being prey animals, 
the more pairs of eyes there are, the 
more vigilant they can be when it comes 
to spotting potential danger and if they 
need to flee, they’re safer packed tightly 
together in a group - those running alone 
are often singled out as an easy target by 
predators. Sleeping is a group activity, too. 
While others sleep, one horse will remain 
standing to be on the look out for 
approaching danger.” 
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Going it aione 

Having evolved to live in a herd, I wonder 
how it might affect horses if they find 
themselves turned out alone. Do they 
retain a strong instinct to live in groups or, 
as they are bred as domesticated animals, 
are they simply used to living in a different 
way? Anna explains that most of their 
natural instinct is still intact, so they can be 
affected by individual turnout: “Because 
horses rely on their companions for safety, 
if they don’t have any, they are likely to 
suffer from greatly elevated stress levels. 

“Also, when horses don’t have 
companions, it can become difficult for 
them to gain good-quality sleep, because 
they always have to keep one eye half open 


ideal world, Safiro would be able to live 
harmoniously with other horses, but in 
reality I haven’t found this to be possible. 
He’s been bitten, leaving a scar on his neck, 
and kicked - causing him to be lame for 
six weeks - when turned out in company. I 
wouldn’t risk it happening again in case he 
was injured more severely next time. 

“For me, the negatives of field sharing 
outweigh the positives. I always make sure 
he is in a field next to other horses so he 
is never alone and he can interact with 
them over the fence, and although it has 
restricted him from performing some of 
the natural horse behaviours, he’s more 
relaxed when he’s not trying to establish 
himself in the herd.’’ 


as no one else is able to do it for them. 

A lack of good-quality sleep can lead to 
both physical and mental problems for our 
horses - we all know how grouchy we can 
be if we haven’t had enough sleep!’’ 


H&R’s Charlotte Anderson chooses to 
turn her gelding, Safiro, out alone: “In an 


Group politics 

With living in a herd being the most 
natural thing for horses, why is it that so 
many of us have experienced problems 
with turning horses out in company? 

Anna Saillet explains that there could 
be a few reasons: “Most domesticated 
horses are kept in areas much smaller 
than would be natural for them and, as a 
result, some may become defensive over their 
resources, including food, water and companions. 
Often resources, such as food, are limited in a 
domesticated environment, so they become more 
valuable to some horses because they are unable to 


gain free access to them. This can lead to 
the development of aggression and 
'resource guarding’. 

“Horses who struggle when turned 
out with others may have been poorly 
socialised as youngsters or may have 
had a bad experience with other horses,’ 
explains Anna. “Very often this results 
in the horse being kept isolated from 
others, but this is likely to cause further stress 
and frustration. Careful introduction of horses is 
essential, and through introducing horses gradually 
in an appropriate and safe manner, even horses with 
little social history may be reintegrated into a herd.” 
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• We can pay your vet direct 

• Fixed Vet Fees excess 

• Cover for diagnostics up to the full 
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• Illness cover up to 25 years of age for 
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For a free quote and 
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Management know-how 


Have your say! 

What do you do with your horse? 

We asked some Horse&Rider 
readers on Twitter and here’s what 
they had to say... 


(a)FarAndR 

Love to see ol._ 
out together, 
enjoying natural 
herd behavi 




0 ^ 




When horses don't have companions, it 
can be difficuit for them to gain good- 
quaiity sieep, because they aiways have 
to keep one eye open for potentiai danger 




Weighing up the benefits 

Livery yard owner Claudine Russell has run yards for 
seven years. In that time, she has turned horses out 
both alone and in groups, and has found that there are 
pros and cons for each. 

“Group turnout allows the land to be divided into 
summer and winter fields, keeping the summer fields 
nicer and well-maintained, and allowing other fields 
a good length of time to recover after they have been 
wrecked during winter! There are also fewer water 
troughs to clean out and maintain, and having larger 
fields makes field maintenance such as harrowing and 
rolling a lot easier. 

“Horses turned out in a group are also able to 
display all of their natural behaviours and a nervous 
horse may find stability within a group situation. I’ve 
found that group turnout is particularly beneficial 
for youngsters, who will be well socialised and kept 
in line by older horses, particularly the alpha mares. 
Older or retired horses may also find more comfort 
from a group turnout situation, being out with a herd 
of like-minded horses 

“Individual turnout can mean that horses 
can’t display all of their natural behaviours, but in a 
domestic setting where the horses are of such high 
importance to their owners, this is not necessarily a 
bad thing. The only injuries that they come in with 
are ones that they have inflicted on themselves and as 
the horses at a livery yard can change regularly, they 
are not constantly reassessing the herd structure with 
the inevitable kicks and unrest that occurs. 

“When turned out alone, all the horses receive 
exactly the right amount of hard feed and hay, 
without the worry that another horse has eaten some 
of it. It also removes the stress of fighting for feed - I 
have found that, as a result of individual turnout, 
some horses start eating more slowly and naturally. 



(5)janetllewelyn I sometimes turn 
mine out in the paddock on her own, 
but she prefers to share with her 
buddy. We only turn out two in our 
paddock, so it’s good to know she 
can go out on her own if one is on 
box rest. 


J 


(a)TrotUpTweets 

My horse got a 
horrid kick when 
turned out with 
other geldings. 

Individual 
turnout now for 





and often aggressive behaviour towards other horses 
stops completely. 

“On a professional yard, safety of both the horses 
and handlers is paramount, and always being able to 
select the horse you want and remove it from the field 
safely is a real plus point. While the maintenance of 
paddocks is more time consuming, they are subjected 
to less rigorous use and gateways in particular are less 
muddy. It also enables field rotation to occur easily, 
and small areas can be sectioned off for good- doers, 
while those who need more grass can fill up on the 
lush areas. While grazing in this way, I have never had 
to resort to using a grazing muzzle. 

“Individual turnout among horses who are 
regularly out competing does also mean that 
should the livery yard owner’s worst nightmare of 
an infectious disease arrive at the yard, you have a 
chance to control the potential spread of it well. 

“Currently all my liveries have individual turnout. 
This means that all my clients have peace of mind, 
knowing that while they’re at work unexpected kicks 
and bites won’t occur, and any rugs or fly masks 
generally remain put and last for a few years.” 
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Management know-how 


Sorting the girls from the boys 

Turning out horses at stud needs careful 
consideration, and with entire males and 
overprotective new mums on site, this is one situation 
when individual turnout may be essential. Sam Tilley, 
who has run Star Andalusians PRE stud for 20 years, 
explains how she manages turnout time for her horses. 

“We turn all our breeding mares out together, 
except when a mare is due to foal, when she will 
come into the stable at night and go into her own 
paddock during the day, so we can all keep a close eye 
on her. Because the mares normally live out together 
and know each other well, when the foals are born 
and we turn them back out as a herd, it helps prevent 
some mares becoming too protective over the foals 
and kicking each other - they can be very aggressive 
towards other horses when they have a foal at foot. 


With entire males and overprotective 
new mums on site, a stud is one 
situation when individual turnout 
may be essential 


“When we wean the foals, they are turned out in a 
nursery herd and we split the colts and fillies at about 
a year old - sometimes we put an older mare in with 
the fillies. The colts run together until they are three 
years of age and are ready to be backed, so that they 
can play and grow together, then they are stabled and 
have to get used to going out in their own paddock. 
We do this because colts can be very boisterous and 
playful, and as they can now cover mares, we don’t 
want them too near the mares or fillies. 

“Our stallions all have individual turnout and each 
stallion is different when it comes to the company 
they need. Our 26-year-old Lengueto V won’t tolerate 
another stallion being turned out near him, however, 
he has a gelding next to him, and they are best friends 
and groom each other over the fence. Also, Lengueto 
is turned out next to the mares and foals, as he is very 
calm. I couldn’t do this with all the stallions, as they 
would probably go through the fence or pace up and 
down all day, becoming stressed. The others go into a 
stallion paddock with high electric fencing. They can 
see other horses, but they are two paddocks away. 

“Many years ago, I turned one of my stallions out 
with the mares for covering. I was worried about how 
he would treat them, but he was not the problem - 
the lead mare wouldn’t let him near the herd, kicking 
him and hen-pecking him. If anyone is considering 
doing this, my advice would be to do it when one 
of the mares is in season, so he has a mare to cover 
straightaway, and proceed with caution - my stallion 
came back into the stable half the horse he was!” ■ 



Making the best of the situation 

For some of us, turning our horses out in company just isn’t 
possible, whether our horses would like a companion or not. In 
these circumstances, all we can do is meet their needs as best 
we can. Here are a few ideas... 

• Consider introducing another animal as a companion, such 
as a goat, sheep or alpaca 

• Always ensure another horse is in sight, so your horse 
doesn’t feel completely alone 

• Turn your horse out next door to another horse, so that they 
can scratch and interact over the fence 

• Put up a scratch pad so your horse can groom himself on 
It. You can buy ones specially for the job or make one out of 
something bristly, such as a doormat 

• Try putting equine toys out in his field to keep him occupied 

• Ride in company when you can for extra social interaction 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 
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Wound 

management 

It can be frightening when your horse cuts himself but 
knowing how to treat his wounds will relieve some of the 
stress. Charlotte Anderson explores the basics 



Assessing the situation 

1 - Prevent further injury 

Catch him, and calm him and yourself 
down. If he’s able to walk without causing 
more damage, it’s advisable to move him 
to a stable or enclosed area. Ask someone 
else to hold him while you inspect his 
wounds. This is very important because 
a horse in pain can be unpredictable and 
your safety is paramount, so don’t take 
chances, stay clear of his legs and keep 
your focus on him. You need to decide 
fairly quickly whether you’re going to 
be able to treat the wound yourself or he 
needs veterinary attention. 








' t’s rare to be around horses and 
never witness some sort of first 
aid situation. The very nature of 
animals with metal shoes on the 
end of powerful, but incredibly 
delicate legs means that they’re capable 
of inflicting serious damage to themselves 
and other horses. It’s impossible to wrap 
them in cotton wool, so knowing how to 
respond when you’re faced with a wound 
is vital. 



? When to call the vet 

There are a few golden rules 
about when a vet visit is necessary... 

ilS»] it JTITi If it’s exposed or if 
the leg looks like the conformation has been 
altered by the trauma. 
[ 2 liSl!I 31 Iin!Ii£B^ 3 ping wounds can look 
dramatic, but small puncture wounds have 
the ability to carry infection into the body 
I with little outlet for it to escape 


Wounds affecting the joint capsuie, tendon 
sheath or bursa 


[This is serious because 

the synovial fluid, which is found in these 
structures, does not contain any white blood 
cells which are responsible for fighting 
infection. If bacteria enters the joint, it can 
permanently damage the cartilage surfaces. 

If bacteria colonise the synovial membranes, 
they cannot be easily removed and the 
prog no$is_fo£reco very is very poor. 

wound 

that needs artificial closing (which includes 
those that are full skin thickness, wide, have 
a flap of skin, are in an area that is subject to 
a lot of movement, or are on the eye, nostril 
or lip) will require clipping and deep cleaning 
by a vet prior to being sewn or stapled back 
together. This will reduce the likelihood that 
an infection is sealed into the wound. 


always require veterinary attention because 
of the potential damage to the eye itself and 
the horse’ s sight . 

a foreign 

object remains in alvoulTd - for example, 
if he got snagged on a tree branch - it will 
be unable to heal properly and is likely to 
become infected. 




Top tips 

• Always have your vet’s phone number 
somewhere prominent at your yard. 

• Keep your vet’s number stored in your phone in 
case you have an accident while out hacking. 

• Keep salt and a clean, empty screw-top bottle so 
you can make your own saline solution to clean out 
cuts. Mix two tablespoons of salt with four-and-a- 
half litres of freshly boiled, cooled water. 


2 - Apply pressure to a large bleed 

Make a pad to stem any significant 
bleeding. Don’t use a tourniquet unless 
specifically instructed to do so by your vet. 
The amount of blood shouldn’t be used to 
determine the severity of a wound, as not 
all large wounds are serious and not all 
small wounds are insignificant. 


3 - Consider the significance of the 
wound Some types of wound always 
require veterinary attention. Follow the 
checklist above to help you decide if your 
vet is required immediately. If a wound 
is likely to require stitching, don’t delay. 
Open wounds, especially in environments 
such as stables, are susceptible to further 
infection and will require thorough 
cleaning before they can be closed. 
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No pain, no 
gain 

You may have seen people give 
their horse bute in the event of an 
injury. Bute is a prescription medicine 
that should only be used as prescribed 
by your vet because it reduces pain 
and inflammation, and can hide 
serious problems. 



Treat the wound yourseif at home 





If the wound is minor, you 
can often treat it yourself. 

It’s advisable to wear 
surgical gloves to reduce 
the contamination from 
your own hands. It’s often 
helpful to trim hair away for 
easier cleaning and dressing. 


Clean it 

Clean the surrounding area 
and the wound gently with 
saline or an antibacterial 
solution. Make sure you 
clean away from the 
centre of the wound to wipe 
bacteria out, rather than in. A 
sterile large syringe can be really 
useful. Use large volumes of 
saline or wound wash to flush 
away dirt and debris so the 
area is clear from visible 
dirt. Never use wound 
powders and appropriately 
dilute antiseptics, as high 
concentrations can damage 
skin tissue. 


Cover it 

Once the wound is clean, 
the next step is to cover 
it to minimise further 
contamination. Apply 
hydrogel and cover it with 
a sterile, non-stick wound 
dressing, then wrap the leg with 
gamgee before applying a bandage. 
Bandaging the area will also 
protect the wound from 
further abrasion and injury, 
and encourage it to stop 
bleeding. It’s important that 
you bandage a pair of legs, 
even if only one is injured. On 
large body parts, bandaging isn’t 
an option, so a sealed dressing is a good 
alternative or a second skin spray. 

Check it 

Check beneath the bandage 
twice a day to ensure it’s 
clean, this can be reduced as 
the wound heals over. Try to 
avoid disturbing the wound as 
much as possible. 



Not all large wounds 
are serious and not 
all small wounds are 
Insignificant 


jiik 


Did you know? 

An average-sized 16.2hh will 
have more than 60 pints of 
blood, so it’s rare for horses to 
bleed to death from wounds. 




Flesh it out 

Proud flesh is excess flesh that develops 
in a healing wound, caused hy excessive 
tissue granulation. It’s common and if 
it does appear, you may need to seek 
veterinary advice as it can prevent the 
wound from healing. ■ 


Types of wound 
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We have just one to give away, so visit 

horseandridercompetitions.co.uk 

for your chance to enter! 


A Horseware Sportz-vibe mg 
worth £400! 


Designed and created by the team that 
brought you Ice-Vibe, Sportz-Vibe is a 
comfortable, lightweight and portable 
massage therapy rug for horses. Ideal 
as a warm-up or recovery rug, it helps 
to warm muscles before work, and ease 
soreness and stiffness afterwards. 
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VIDEOS TO WATCH THIS MONTH 


JOHN SMART 

Settling a fizzy horse 


JO DAVIES 

Sports psychology - positive mental images 


You can also subscribe to our YouTube channel to watch 
more training and management videos! 
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If your horse has PPID, formerly known as Cushing’s 
disease, it can be confusing to know what’s safe to 
feed your horse. Senior Nutritionist at Dengie, Katie 
Williams, sheds some light on the situation 

T he first thing to explain is why the name 
has changed. PPID stands for pituitary 
pars intermedia dysfunction and is a 
more accurate name for the disease 
previously known as Cushing’s disease. 

Cushing’s disease occurs in humans and dogs, and 
affects the pars distalis in the pituitary gland. In 
equines, the problem is a dysfunction of a different 
part of the pituitary gland - the pars intermedia. 

The pituitary gland is part of the endocrine system 
and controls other glands in the body, which then 
communicate with organs using hormone signals 
in the bloodstream. It also makes several important 
hormones, including... 

• Growth hormone - stimulates growth, cell 
reproduction and regeneration 

• Thyroid-stimulating hormone - stimulates the 
thyroid gland to make thyroxine 

• Prolactin - stimulates milk production 

• Adrenocorticotrophic hormone - stimulates the 
production of the stress hormone cortisol 

When a horse has PPID, the communication 
system between the pituitary and other glands 
goes awry, resulting in an overgrowth of cells in the 
pars intermedia region of the pituitary gland. The 
breakdown in communication causes abnormally 
high levels of the hormones mentioned above. There 
are some very distinctive symptoms associated with 
PPID, as well as some more general ones. 



Katie Williams 
MSc (Dist), R Nutr is the 

Senior Nutritionist 
at Dengie. She gained a 
BScand MSc in Equine 
Science from Writtle 
College. Katie heads a 
team of nutritionists, 
and is responsible for 
developing all new feeds 
and ensuring that 
existing products 
comply with feed safety 
rules and regulations. 
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Clinical signs of PPID 

• Long, sometimes curly coat - 
probably the most distinctive 
symptom of PPID 

• Failure to fully shed coat 

• Chronic infections 

• Hoof abscesses 

• Excessive or inappropriate sweating 

• Increased water intake and urination 


• Lethargy 

• Loss of muscle mass 

• Pot-bellied appearance 

• Infertility, lack of oestrous cycles and 
abnormal mammary gland function 

• A predisposition to laminitis 
(when levels of insulin in the blood 
are high) 


Management know-how 


The high insulin level in the blood is why, 
historically, the condition now referred to 
as equine metabolic syndrome (EMS) has 
been referred to as peripheral Cushing’s. 
The more accurate name and definition 
of EMS has now been established and is 
distinct from PPID. However, it has been 
suggested that horses with EMS could be 
predisposed to PPID later in life. 

Diet decisions 

Because of the increased risk of laminitis, 
the most important feature of a diet for 
horses with PPID is that it’s low in starch 
and sugar. The greatest source of sugar is 
usually grass, so restricting intake might 
be necessary - this can be achieved using 
a grazing muzzle. It could be necessary 
to stable your horse, although this might 
not be ideal for older horses whose joints 
would benefit from moving around. Using 
electric fencing to section off a small 
area in the field is an option, particularly 
because it might mean they can see and 
interact with other horses and ponies, too. 


Grass-based forages also contain sugar 
and, because sugar is water-soluble, 
soaking the forage will help to reduce 
sugar intake to some degree. Haylage 
should normally have a lower sugar 
content, however, often haylage has a 
higher percentage of dry matter than 
it should, in which case it needs to be 
soaked to reduce the sugar content to 
make it suitable for a horse with PPID. 

For PPID cases who are underweight, 
highly digestible fibre sources such as 
alfalfa and sugar beet pulp are ideal for 
promoting safe weight gain. Both are low 
in starch and sugar if you feed a molasses- 
free version, but they still provide energy 
levels equivalent to a high-fibre mix at 
about lOMJ/kg DE (digestible energy). 

For poor- doers, the addition of oil 
to the ration provides energy in a safe 
form, too. Feeds that combine alfalfa and 
oil contain the same energy value as a 
conditioning mix, at I2.5MJ/kg DE, but 
with about 10 times less starch - 2% 
compared with 20-25%. 


The greatest source of sugar is usually grass, 
so restricting Intake might be necessary 


Low in sugar 

The name sugar beet can be 
a bit confusing because it 
implies it wouldn’t be a low- 
sugar feedstuff. However, 
the product that is used for 
horse feed is the fibrous 
residue that’s left over once 
the sugar has been extracted 
for use in the human food 
industry. As long as molasses 
isn’t added back in, sugar 
beet pulp contains less than 
5% sugar, so is actually a very 
low-sugar feed and ideal for 
those prone to laminitis. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum, straw can be used 
to provide a low-sugar and 
starch source of fibre that 
is also low-calorie, making 
it ideal for good-doers 
who need fibre to maintain 
normal gut function without 
too many calories. However, 
feeding straw as the sole 
forage source is associated 
with the development 
of gastric ulcers, so it’s 
preferable to mix straw 
with hay to dilute the 
calorie intake. As with all 
new feeds, introduce straw 
gradually and note that it 
isn't suitable for horses with 
compromised dentition. 
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Fibre facts and figures 

• Research suggests that muzzles can 
reduce grass intake by about 75%. 


• Soaking hay for 16 hours results in the 
greatest reduction in sugar, but this 
might not be practical for everyone to 
do, so soaking for as long as you can 
should help to reduce the sugar content. 


Balancing act 

A balanced diet is important for all horses 
but, because PPID seems to affect the 
immune system, it is even more important 
to ensure all the essential vitamins and 
minerals a horse requires are provided. 
Feeding a higher-specification product 
rather than a basic maintenance ration might 
be beneficial - look for products designed 
for older horses or performance horses 
because they should contain more than 
those for leisure horses. 

A supplement or balancer can be fed 
with a small amount (250-500g) of a low- 
calorie, chopped fibre feed to those who are 
overweight. Replace the low-calorie fibre 
feed with one that combines alfalfa and oil if 
extra energy is required for work or weight 
gain. Mixes and cubes should be avoided, or 
used with care, because of the higher levels 
of starch they contain, which is not ideal for 
those at risk of laminitis. 




- 0 
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Management know-how 




If your horse is still active, 
an electrolyte supplement 
might help him to find the 
work easier 


Tempting fussy feeders 

One of the most frequently asked questions 
about PPID is how to deal with fussy 
feeders, which can be especially difficult 
when trying to keep sugar intake as low 
as possible. Trying feeds with different 
flavours such as apple or garlic can help 
to get horses eating again and can also be 
useful for hiding medication. There doesn’t 
seem to be one particular flavour that 
appeals to all PPID cases, so unfortunately, 
it can be a case of trial and error in finding 
the flavour that appeals to your horse. 

Treats can be a contentious issue, too. 
Most things in moderation are not 
going to cause problems because 
they are usually a tiny 
proportion of the total diet, 
but there are low- sugar 
options available that 
are usually based on 
herbs. It’s always worth 
checking that the herbs 
used are suitable for 
PPID cases and reputable 
manufacturers should be 
able to advise you on this. 


if your horse is still active, an electrolyte 
supplement might help him to find the 
work easier. 

Vitex agnus-castus, also known as 
chasteberry, is commonly included in 
supplements marketed for those with PPID 
because the active compounds are thought 
to affect the pituitary gland, although 
there has been no published research on 
equines. The Laminitis Trust carried out 
some research using Vitex agnus-castus 
and reported improvements in a number 
of the horses in the trial. Their behaviour, 
coat shedding and excessive drinking 
improved, but some still had episodes of 
laminitis. Like several herbs and 
plants used for many years, 
Vitex agnus-castus is a source 
of antioxidants, so it might 
be of general benefit to the 
immune system. 


Vitex agnus-castus 

Added extras 

The thick-coat characteristic of PPID can 
mean that horses and ponies get very hot, so 
clipping all year round might be necessary 
to help keep your horse as comfortable as 
possible. Even clipped horses can sweat 
more than normal and, because electrolytes 
are lost in the sweat, it is a good idea 
to replace them by using an electrolyte 
supplement. Excessive losses can result in 
the early onset of fatigue when working, so 


Future planning 

With an ageing equine 
population, PPID is being 
diagnosed more frequently. 
This will undoubtedly result in 
more research being carried out to 
improve treatments and advise on best 
management practices. 

The effect of PPID on the immune 
system and, in particular, the negative 
impact this has on safely administering 
vaccinations is an area that is being 
researched in the United States. It is 
also likely that further work will try to 
determine whether there is a link between 
EMS and PPID, but this is likely to take 
several years. 





^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 
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Lincoln Summer 
Fly Wash 

PERFECT FOR 
THE SUMMER 
MONTHS 

Cooling and rejuvenating 

Contains Citronella and peppermint oil 

Cools skin and aids muscle recovery 



Lincoln Fly 
Repellent Gel 

IDEAL TO KEEP 
FLIES OFF 
WOUNDS 

Contains DEET 

Won’t run off 

Perfect for localised 
applications 
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Lincoln Fly 
Repellent Roll-On 

IDEAL FOR HORSES 
THAT DONT 
LIKE SPRAYS 

Suitable for use on the face 

Convenient to use 

Water based formula with 
moisturising agents 


Discover the wonders of horse care with the Lincoln Collection 

Coat Care ^ Hoof Care 


Leather Care 

Leg Care 

^ General Care 

Nutrition 

Well-being 

Treats 

^ Accessories 

^ Sundries 


Find the full range and your local stockist 

Lincoln-Equestrian.com 
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Wellbeing 

Retirement 
plans 



We all hope our horses will go on forever, 
but in reality some will have to retire or 
reduce their workload. Charlotte Anderson 
explores the options 


A geing. It’s happening to us all whether 
we like it or not and it affects us all 
in different ways. The same is true of 
our horses. The length of your horse’s 
ridden career can be affected by many 
things, including... 

• workload and type of work 
• weight 
• genetics 
• nutrition 
• injuries 
• conformation 
• living conditions 

Developments in nutrition and medical 
discoveries mean that good health can be maintained 
for longer and the effects of debilitating conditions 
can often be lessened. This means our equine friends 
have the potential to be ridden for longer than in the 
past, so more of us have elderly horses in our charge. 


Rosie and Barry’s Best 


Time to retire? 

It’s not just age that forces retirement, injuries and 
degenerative conditions are common causes, too. No 
matter your horse’s age, if he’s been diagnosed with 
a degenerative condition, such as arthritis, it’s extra 
important to be on the look-out for any changes in 
his demeanour and body condition. You can then 
reduce his workload to a level that means you’re not 
speeding up the wear and tear on his body. Signs 
that age is starting to take its toll include... 

• difficulty maintaining weight 

• dry or mucus-coated manure 

• dull or dry coat, despite regular 
grooming sessions 

• trouble eating - for example, 
dropping food when he chews 

If your horse has any of these 
symptoms, you should discuss them 
with your vet. 


Just how old is 
,, too old? 

The truth is, there isn't a standard age for 

retirement. Just because your horse has 

reached his late teens or early twenties it 

rid^ *0 enjoy 

to "'"“niinon for horses 

to be ridden well into their twenties 
or even longer. 



Rosie had a glittering event career with 
Barry’s Best and decided to end his 
career on a high rather than risk injuring 
him competing at the top level in his 
senior years. 


“Barry’s Best (Baz) was sent to me to be 
backed as a five-year-old. I later bought 
him after I had started competing him 
at BEIOO. We completed 10 four-star 
events - Badminton four times, Burghley 
five times and once at Luhmuhlen. Our 
highest placing was at Burghley, where 
we finished ninth. 

“I would have loved to ride Baz at 
Badminton for a fifth time, but sadly 
it wasn’t meant to be. The event was 
cancelled in 2012 and the following year 
he was 21 and it seemed like the right 
time to retire him from the top level. He 
owes me nothing and has been a totally 


amazing horse, giving me so much fun 
and experience - I could not have asked 
for a better partner. 

“Baz hasn’t retired completely, 
though. He simply would not have coped 
and would be very unhappy. He loves 
to please and thrives in the competition 
environment, so he is now enjoying 
eventing at a lower level with young rider 
Suzy Watts. He’s still fit and sound and 
he really doesn’t look 21, or feel it! Suzy 
keeps her other horses with me, so Baz 
has continued with the same routine, 
which works as I would never have let 
him leave my yard. 
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Did you know? 

The world record for the 
oldest racehorse to win 
on the flat is 19 years. Al 
Jabal, a pure-bred Arab, 
won over six furlongs 
in 2002 in the UK. The 
chestnut gelding was 
born on 5 April 1983. 



Did you know? 

After contracting 
a blood and bone 
infection, the prolific 
racehorse, Denman, 
retired from a glittering 
career aged 11. He 
now hunts with 
the Blackmore and 
Sparkford Vale. 




“Suzy trains with me and her mum, 
Nicky, is very supportive, helping to 
exercise Baz when Suzy is at school. My 
family and I love to see how well they get 
on together. Baz looks after Suzy and Suzy 
looks after Baz. 

“Baz will continue as he is with Suzy, 
but if there are signs of him wanting an 
easier time, we will have to think again. 

At present, however, he’s looking, feeling 
and going as well as ever, and I think he 
is trying to tell me he should be going to 
Burghley. After all, age is only a number 
and he doesn’t know that he’s a little bit 
long in the tooth.” 


See page 112 
for Spillers' 
feeding tip of 
the month 
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Debbie and Millie 



Debbie bought Thoroughbred x 
Cleveland Bay mare, Millie, as a six-year- 
old and the pair have enjoyed a long and 
happy ridden partnership spanning 26 
years. When injury ended Millie's ridden 
career, Debbie knew she'd never part 
with her friend. 


“Millie is my first and only horse. WeVe 
competed in local shows and sponsored 
rides, but mainly enjoyed hacking out in 
the forest. 

“Over the years, I have very rarely 
had to call the vet, but in 2012, when 
Millie was 29, she came down with colic. 
After having a seven-metre long piece 
of intestine removed, Millie made a good 
recovery, but the long period of box 
rest had weakened her ageing muscles. 
Unfortunately, this resulted in her not 
being as steady on her feet as she had 
previously been and on a routine walk 
around the orchards, Millie suddenly 
became very lame. Investigations 
revealed that she had ruptured a 
suspensory ligament. 


“I knew then that it was time to retire 
her. For me, money wasn’t a deciding 
factor in whether I would have Millie put 
to sleep. She has been my best friend 
for 26 years and so long as she can be 
kept pain-free, I feel I owe her a happy 
retirement. I can’t afford another horse 
while Millie is around and I know some 
people will think it’s crazy to keep a horse 
I can’t ride, but owning Millie was never 
just about the riding - it’s the relationship 
we’ve built over the last 26 years. I could 
have moved her somewhere cheaper, but 
I don’t think she would cope well with the 
stress of moving. 

“As long as she is happy, content and 
pain-free, then I’m just pleased to have 
her around.” 


Exercising the elderly 

'If you don’t use it, you’ll lose it’ is a good way of 
looking at equine fitness. Keeping your senior horse 
moving is vital to retaining his mobility, but there are 
extra considerations with the elderly equine. 

Reduce his workload gradually - for example, 
the frequency of competing, the height of the jumps, 
or the length of each riding session - to establish 
what he can tolerate, but remember that this will be 
constantly evolving. Don’t make changes too quickly. 
Make an adjustment and see if it has an effect, but 
don’t make more than one change per fortnight or 
establishing what has caused the change will be very 
difficult to distinguish. 

Ride little and often rather than a couple of 
long rides a week, and avoid long sessions to help 
keep him supple and sweet. Let him enjoy his work 
by varying it to include less physically demanding 
pursuits. He might not be able to jump five-bar gates 
anymore, but he might be able to manage short hacks 
and low-level Tree. 

Keep a close eye on his condition and weight, 

as these things will affect how his saddle fits which, 
if left unchecked, could cause more problems. If he’s 
finding even a reduced workload hard, it’s essential to 
speak to your vet to discuss the best way to progress. 

Daily turnout is essential to keep him mobile, 
reduce stiffness and keep his gut in good health. It’s 
not unusual for horses who have had busy lives to 
become depressed once they’re no longer working 
and this is something you’ll need to consider. 

Keeping weight on older horses can be a real 
challenge and it’s possible you’ll need to alter his 
management to allow for that. Choosing calorie- 
dense feed is a better idea than simply increasing 
his portion size and is also better for his digestion. 
Adding oil to his diet and choosing a feed that’s 
designed for veterans is a good idea. If you’re unsure 
what to feed, speak to a qualified nutritionist who 
will be able to advise you. 



Early retirement 

Injury is probably the biggest cause of early 
retirement. If your horse is young, this can mean 
a very long retirement and, as an owner, the cost 
implications of this can be overwhelming. When 
serious, long-term injury strikes, owners are often left 
with no option but to stop riding. 
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Signs that your horse is finding 

his workload difficult include... 

• Stiffness overnight in the stable 

• Resistance to aids 

• Reluctance to pick up his feet 
for the farrier 

• Change in behaviour when 
being ridden 

• Lack-lustre in both appearance 
and character 



Charity case 

It’s a sad reality that 
because there are so 
many abandoned and 
mistreated horses, very 
few charities are able to 
take in retired horses. 
There’s just too much 
demand and not enough 
space for them all. 



Weighing up the options 

There are many different ways to manage a horse who needs 
a reduced workload or to retire completely 

Ridden retirement - tailor your ridden aspirations to fit his 
capabilities, or find someone who suits his slower life better 
by loaning or sharing him. It’s important to pick a loan 
home carefully and ensure that the new carer is aware of his 
capabilities and limitations, and loaning rather than selling 
will give you more control over his future. Don’t be tempted 
just to pass the problem on to someone else. If he requires 
veterinary treatment that isn’t covered under an insurance 
policy, you have an obligation to inform anyone considering 
taking him on, and it’s not unusual for owners to continue to 
pay for the veterinary treatment for horses they loan out. 


Companion - If he’s pain-free and has a quiet nature, 
you may be lucky enough to find someone who needs 
a companion horse. Ensure they’re able to meet his 
needs and visit the home before agreeing anything. The 
arrangements regarding who will pay for what should be 
agreed in advance. 

Retirement livery - This is increasingly popular, but 
quality varies enormously from one yard to the next, so it’s 
important to research your options. However, it can be a 
good way to reduce your costs because most centres don’t 
have the same facilities you’d expect on a normal livery yard, 
such as an arena, and are, therefore, cheaper. 

Expect your horse to be unshod, (especially behind) and 
living in a herd of five to 20 horses, so if he has very specific 
veterinary requirements or is aggressive towards other 
horses, this may not be suitable for him. 


Sarah and Potty 



Sarah, an event rider from East Sussex, 
found Just-a-Token, her one-star event 
horse a new job when injury forced her 
to retire. 

“I’ve owned Just-a-Token, affectionately 
known as Potty, for nine years. She 
was an incredible eventer and took me 
from BEIOO to CCI* in one season - an 
incredible achievement for us both. At 


15.3hh, she’s only a small mare, but she’s 
bold and scopey. 

“Unfortunately, when she was 16, 
Potty suffered a recurring dislocation of 
the hindleg, although never while she 
was being ridden. She was treated for 
the problem, but when I brought her 
back into work, I felt she wasn’t quite 
right. By this time she was 17 and I was 
torn about what to do. Potty had done 
so much for me and I owed her a future, 
but as a quirky competition horse I knew 
she wasn’t suited to field retirement. She 
would have hated it. To be left out of the 
usual routine of the yard wouldn’t have 
done her justice. 

“I discussed Potty’s options with the 
vet. He assured me that her hindleg 
problem was not hereditary or a result 
of poor conformation so I decided to put 
her into foal - that way she still had a 
job, was earning her keep and we would 
be getting something out of it. Potty’s 


routine has remained the same, so she 
still feels like she’s an integral part of the 
yard, which means she has her mane 
trimmed and her hooves oiled the same 
amount as before she was injured. 

“I’ve bred two foals from Potty, both 
from stallions with calm natures to try to 
balance out her quirks. She’s produced 
a lovely three-year-old, Lily, and three- 
month-old Wally, our latest addition to 
the family. 

“Putting a mare in foal certainly isn’t 
a cheap way to get your next horse. 

It comes with its own complications 
and risks, and I wouldn’t recommend 
breeding from a horse for sentimental 
reasons. I would have preferred to have 
her euthanased if she couldn’t do a job 
- for her sake, not mine. Fortunately, I’ve 
found something that allows her to enjoy 
her retirement and seeing her offspring 
develop gives me tremendous gratitude 
to my incredible mare.’’ 


Worst case scenario 

If, for any reason, you can’t look after your ageing equine, consider euthanasia as a 
viable alternative to settling for an unknown future. Passing your horse on to someone 
else in the hope that they’ll care for him when you can’t is risky. He may find a fantastic 
home, but could also go on to be ridden when he shouldn’t be, or passed from pillar to 
post, with any treatment required falling by the wayside. It’s not nice to consider ending 
your treasured friend’s life, but in some circumstances, it’s the kindest thing. ■ 


FEATURE SPONSORED BY 



Helpline 
01908 226626 

See page 112 
for Spillers' 
feeding tip of 
the month 
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Wellbeing news 


{ NEWS SPECIAL } 

Getting the 
best advice 

As a horse owner, it’s important to protect 
your horse from potential threats to 
his health, but where do you start? It’s 
a complete minefield and leaves horse 
owners with a lot of responsibility. If you 
had any questions about how to keep your 
horse in the best of health, where would 
you turn for advice? 

MSD Animal Health conducted a survey 
to find out where owners go for advice on 
preventative healthcare. The results were... 
62% vet 
12 % friends 
10 % internet forums 
10 % yard owner/manager 
3% farrier 

3% physiotherapist/back person 

With vets being the experts on equine 
health, the good news is that this is where 
most horse owners get their advice on 
preventative healthcare and 94% of those 
believe either that their vet is the most 
knowledgeable on the subject or that their 
vet is friendly and understands the needs of 
their horse. 

However, the results showed that I 
in 10 seek advice from internet forums, 
with 10% of those admitting that they 
do this because the advice is free and 8% 
believing that internet forums are the most 
knowledgeable on the subject. While it is 
acknowledged that forums are an excellent 
medium for horse owners to discuss and 
share their experiences, taking advice from 
them is relatively risky. 

Yard owners were also a popular source 
of information, and the main reasons were 
that owners felt they are friendly and 
understand the needs of their horse, they 
are on the yard regularly so it’s convenient 



and they are the most knowledgeable 
on the subject. It’s encouraging that the 
advice of yard owners is highly valued and 
some yards really embrace the concept 
of preventative healthcare to ensure the 
horses remain happy and healthy. 

So with vets being the best source of 
information, why is it that 38% of horse 
owners don’t go to their vets for advice 
about preventative healthcare? The top 
three reasons were that respondents felt 
that their vet would insist on a visit and 
examination, that they were worried about 
wasting their vet’s time and that they might 
be charged for the advice. 

However, in most instances, vets 
are happy to offer initial advice free of 
charge, and will only insist on visiting and 
conducting an examination if they think 
that the animal is in real need of treatment. 
If you’re worried about your horse or 
how to keep him healthy, don’t hesitate to 
contact your vet - they’re the best person 
to talk to and will be happy to talk to you 
about your concerns over the phone. 


{STUDY) 

Share your knowledge 

Horse owners and carers play a key role in 
the health of their horses and often have an 
in-depth understanding of their animals. By 
listening to owners’ views and experiences of 
equine health and disease, vets are in a better 
position to provide practical advice for specific 
issues, and this could improve communication 
of veterinary information. 


By listening to 
owners' views and 
experiences, vets 
are in a better 
position to provide 
practical advice 

Researchers and veterinary clinicians from 
the University of Liverpool are developing a 
research programme exploring horse owners’ 
understanding and experiences of equine 
health. The study is being supported by the 
Animal Welfare Foundation, part of the British 
Veterinary Association. 

The study team is looking for horse owners 
to take part in a questionnaire and would like 
to hear from a wide range of people involved 
in caring for horses - even if their horse has 
never been unwell. All responses will remain 
anonymous. If you’d like to find out more or 
take part, please visit liv.ac.uk/equine/owners/ 
horsehealthstudy. Alternatively, to request 
a postal questionnaire, email horsehealth@ 
liverpool.ac.uk or text 07501 833178. 



Competing regularly? Spillers Competition Mix has a 
balanced supply of slow-release and instant energy to 
support stamina and condition. It has additional B-vitamins 
to support optimum energy release and vitamin C for 
respiratory health. 



Competition 
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f/cS/? competition 





To G TX tOV* Answer the question and tie-breaker on the competition entry form on page 160 or visit 

horseandridercompetitions.co.uk to enter online, and for full terms and conditions. Entries must 


For more information, 
visit airowear.co.uk or 
chariesowen.co.uk 


The side panels of the 
Charles Owen Ayr8 can be 
covered In leather-look and 
what other fabric? 


Tie-breaker: Tell us how you would benefit 
from the addition of an AyrVest and Ayr8 helmet 
to your equestrian wardrobe. 


WIN! 


Airowear AyrVest 
& Charles Owen 

Ayr8 helmet 


Two lucky readers will each win... 

• fvn Mrov^ear AvrVest Flexion techno\o9V.^^/orth £549 or an AiroNNear 

•• AvrVest \N\th Advanced UtaaF\ex technologv, 'North £499 
’• • A Charles Ov^en Avr8 customised helmet, \North 060-284 
'• • A Charles 0\Nen helmet bag, 'North £23 


CHARLES 

OWEN 

ESTABLISHED 1 9 1 1 ♦ 


The Airowear AyrVest is a stylish, softshell gilet 
with a concealed, nylon-encased air system. When 
the AyrVest is activated, the air system inflates away 
from your body and offers added protection to your 
sternum, as well as inflating further down your 
body to provide advanced protection to your pelvis. 
The inflation also supports your neck and jaw, and 
stabilises your head. The AyrVest provides BETA 
2009 Level 3 protection and is certified to M38:2015 
Satra air vest standard. The AyrVest is available with 
Flexion technology (providing a draped, looser fit) 
or with Advanced UltraFlex technology (providing 
a secure, firm fit). It’s available in black or navy, with 
custom colour piping and inside collar, in unisex sizes 
XXS-M. 

The Charles Owen Ayr8 with piping allows you 
to fully customise your helmet. The helmet is low- 
profile, and features front and rear ventilation. The 
side panels can be covered in a leather-look fabric or 
a more traditional microfibre suede, while the centre 
panels and piping are available in many different 
colour combinations. The hat is available in sizes 
63/8-8 in standard fit and 6%-7i/4 in round fit. You will 
also receive a Charles Owen helmet bag to protect 
your new helmet. 


be received by 30 September 2015. No purchase necessary. 
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Saving Colly 

Ojferinga home to a horse who has had a difficult 
start in life can be hugely rewarding, but comes with 
plenty of challenges, as Penny Paddle found out 


A fter another long, hard winter of mud, 
rain and aches and pains, I decided it 
was time to give up riding. My lovely, 
but very opinionated mare, Monica, 
would have to go out on loan and I 
planned to focus instead on supporting my daughter. 
She and her friends all own Lusitanos, and the 
highlight of the Iberian horse calendar is the Lusitano 
Breed Show. Now horseless, I agreed to tag along. 

It was my first time at an Iberian show and I was 
blown away by it. I thoroughly caught the Iberian 
bug. Part of me really wanted one of these beautiful, 
versatile horses of my own, but I was supposed to 
be downsizing. Nevertheless, I began to trawl the 
internet for an Iberian horse of my own. Horses 
streamed across my laptop screen and, eventually, 
through Facebook, I saw a beautiful buckskin Iberian 
mare for sale. She was seven years old, and had been 
rescued from slaughter and imported from Portugal 
by a lady in Hampshire. After four-and-a-half months 
being lovingly nursed back to health, the mare had 
put on lots of weight, although she hadn’t been ridden 
and no one even knew if she was broken in. But her 
new owner’s personal circumstances had changed 
and she could no longer keep her. Her beautiful, 
brown, soulful eyes touched my heart and I really 
wanted to give her a second chance. Based on a 
couple of photographs and a two-second clip of her 
trotting in the field, I emailed back and said that I 
wanted her. 
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British Dressage (BD) 


Most organisations follow the BD 
rules for approved dressage bits. The 
regulations are very similar to the FEI 
rules, specifically so that competitors 
can adhere to one set of rules whether 
they’re competing in the UK or in Europe. 
To compete in a British Dressage test, a 
bridle with a bit is compulsory and it must 
be used in the conventionally accepted 
manner (the reins must attach to the bit 
and loop over your horse’s neck). It’s 


possible to use a Micklem bridle with a 
snaffle, but the bit cannot be attached with 
bit-clips. Bitless bridles or hackamores are 
not permitted at any level. 

Tests ridden at Elementary level and 
above can be ridden in either a standard 
snaffle or double bridle, Prix St Georges 
or Grand Prix tests ridden under FEI 
rules must be ridden in double bridles. Bit 
guards are not allowed at any level in 
BD competitions. ^ 


Only the following snaffle bits are permitted 


0—0 

Loose ring 


0—0 d 

— '#hO 


b o 


^ d — b 


Rotating Eggbutt with fixed Loose-ring full-cheek Upper cheeks only Hanging cheeks 

mouthpiece full cheeks (Fulmer). Fulmer 

keepers are permitted 


0-0 ChHD O — O OK) 


0—0 

-<»K) 


Egg-butt 


D-ring 


Straight bar - must Rotating middle Rotary bit with 


be straight and piece 
have no ports or 
raised bumps 


rotating middle 
piece 


O-K) OK OK 

ABC 
Jointed mouthpiece with rounded middle piece (a,b,c) 
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and play 

some friendly games with 
her. It went smoothly, so we decided to 
try putting tack on her. Gaily surprised us again - she 
didn’t seem at all fazed by it. Maybe she had been 
backed after all? 

We carried on with the same routine for the rest 
of C ally’s first week with us and she seemed to cope 
well. By the end of the week, Poppy could lean over 
and put weight on the saddle. Gaily didn’t flinch. 

Over the next few days we built it up and soon Poppy 
was sitting astride Gaily with no problems. We were 
thrilled. But, as it turned out. Gaily wasn’t. 

The next day, our easy-to-catch mare declined to 
be caught at tea time. After five hours and with the 
moon rising, I admitted defeat. I also realised that we 
had got it very, very wrong. Gaily is a survivor. She 
coped with us riding her. She survived. But she wasn’t 
comfortable with it. We had effectively stolen a ride 
from her - we’d gone too fast and got carried away. 
Now we would have to start all over again to win her 
trust and it was going to be a long, slow process. I 
was gutted. 


so nervous of 
stood in front 

shaking with fear 


The arrival 

It was a long drive from Gornwall, and my daughter 
Poppy and I were exhausted when we finally reached 
the field where the mare was kept. We waited 
patiently by the gate while her owner went to collect 
her. When they brought her out, they told us not 
to touch her, because she was still very nervous of 
strangers. As she stood in front of us, she shook with 
fear. It was hearbreaking. 

When the time came to load her, she clearly didn’t 
want to leave the only people she had grown to trust. 
But, with some gentle handling and soothing words, 
we managed to persuade her into the lorry and 
carefully headed out onto the motorway. The long 
journey gave us time to think of a name for our new 
charge and we decided to call her Gaily. To my relief, 
she stood quietly in the back all the way home. 

After stretching her legs. Gaily stood quietly as 
we washed her down with the hose, where she had 
sweated up badly in the lorry. We put her in a stable 
with a small feed to keep her occupied. So far, so 
good. We put Poppy’s Lusitano gelding, Almansor, in 
the stable next door to keep her company overnight. I 
went to bed feeling as though we’d achieved a lot, but 
the journey was only just beginning. 

On day two, we turned Gaily out with Almansor. 
Both horses remained calm, so when it was time to 
bring her in, we decided to take Gaily into the manege 


Winning Cally’s trust 

In the weeks that followed, I spent a lot of time 
sitting in the sunshine, in the field, with Gaily. / 
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Is there rooir In your home and your heart? 

Offering a hoime to a rescued horse really makes a difference; 

not Jij^t to th^ir Ifve^ but tKo Qf other hcrses in 

The Mare and Foal Sanctuary has many horses & ponies 
looking for homes^ including v^^rigsters, ridden 
and com panions. Each horse has completed an 
extensive behavioural assessment, helping us to 
find the right horse for you. 

Each empty stable offers sanctuary to another rescued horse. 


GO 


HtMKVsuckl? Farm 
l-lac^ptnbQ- with Connbe 
NniftOllAJb£K3^ TaiZ4SA 
01626 3-SS965* 

■p ^ rifcp r r U! fmI r<;ha I -t? r g 

www.m»frafidfo3l.drg 


mcfre & 
SANCTl/ARY 






\A(Vw,,derbyhouse.cayk/e^^^^ 
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Eventually, she allowed me to stroke her all over and 
groom her. I thought it was time to try fitting her 
with a headcollar, but one look at it was enough for 
Gaily Off she went across the field and I was back to 
square one, sitting in the field, ignoring her, with the 
headcollar over my shoulder. 

But there was a bigger problem - winter was 
approaching and the summer field we used had no 
shelter. Gaily had no hint of a winter coat growing, as 
she was used to warmer climes, and the bitter coastal 
wind was beginning to bite. I needed to move Gaily 
and Almansor down the lane to the paddock by the 
stables. But how, when I couldn’t catch her? 

Then Poppy devised a plan. It wasn’t perfect, 
but we didn’t have much choice - we blocked both 
ends of the lane with two 4x4s and Poppy rode 
Almansor from the summer field down the track 
to the winter grazing. Would Gaily follow? We 
just didn’t know. Thankfully, keen not to be left 


There was a bigger 
problem - winter was 
approaching and the 
summer field we used 
had no shelter 


on her own, she trotted behind into the safety of the 
winter paddock. Over the coming weeks, we placed 
G ally’s feed on the yard and left the gate open so 
she could come and go freely. To begin with she was 
extremely nervous, but as the days went by she began 
to relax, and soon I could stand and groom her while 
she ate. The next hurdle was to begin feeding her in 
her stable and, by keeping the same, quiet routine. 
Gaily eventually accepted that, too. Accepting the 
headcollar wasn’t too far behind, and we spent lots 
of time practising putting it on and taking it off, and 
then leading her to and from the field. 

Days progressed and we kept on with small steps. 

I could now pick out all her feet and decided to book 
Gaily in to see the physio and dentist. To my surprise, 
the physio said there was absolutely nothing wrong 
with her. So it was the turn of the dentist. Although 
my dentist is extremely good with nervous horses, I 
thought this might be a step too far for Gaily, but her 
teeth needed checking. The appointed hour arrived 
and, much to G ally’s horror, a strange man pulled up 
in a car and took out a bucket of jangling implements. 
The sight of this was too much for her and she hid 
in the back of the stable. Things weren’t looking 
good. I explained G ally’s background to the dentist 
and he went quietly into her stable. She remained 
suspicious at first, but gradually he started to win 
her over. Eventually he introduced the rasp - not as 
a rasp, but sideways like a bit. Once she got used to 
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that, he carefully repositioned it and started gently 
rasping her teeth. Very quickly, with a minimum of 
fuss, it was all done. C ally’s teeth had grown more on 
one side than the other and were twisting her jaw, 
but now she was back in balance and it was time to 
reintroduce the tack. 

To my surprise. Gaily accepted the bridle well. On 
went the numnah, then the saddle. She soon settled 
and we began to do a little work on the lunge in walk 
and trot. Gaily had one ear on me and was looking for 
clues all the time to try to do the right thing. After 
a week of gentle lungeing, I began to teach Gaily to 
stand quietly at the mounting block. I then started 
with some pre-flight checks - banging stirrups, 
clattering on the saddle and behind it, testing her 
girth and flopping about with the saddle flaps. 

At last the time seemed right to get back on Gaily. 
Very calmly and quietly. Poppy started putting weight 
into the stirrup and then half mounting her again. 
While Gaily was calmer and more confident than 
she had been when we had backed her previously. 
Poppy and I knew it was nowhere near a done deal 
that Gaily would happily let Poppy get back on her 
again. But within a few days. Gaily had 
settled enough that Poppy was 
able to lean over the saddle, 
and eventually sit astride 
and upright. 

Over the next 
week, we repeated 
the process every 
day, and Gaily was 
soon walking and 
trotting around 
the arena. But 
there was a new 
problem - Gaily 
kept chucking her 
head around and 
getting her tongue 
over the bit. We 
hoped the problem 
would resolve itself, 
but it simply got worse. 

Was this the reason Gaily 
had ended up in such dire 
circumstances back in Portugal, 
because there was something wrong 
with her that caused her to be a head-shaker? It 

At last the time 
seemed right to get 
back on Cally 


was time to call in an 
expert in the form of 
my instructor, Kate. 
Kate watched 
Poppy ride Gaily, 
and then suggested 
changing the bit she 
was wearing to make it 
harder for Gaily to get her 
tongue over the bit. This 
would hopefully help her to 
focus on her work, rather than 
fussing with her mouth. At first 
Gaily shook her head and tried her 
usual method of getting her tongue 
over the bit, but now it wasn’t working. 

The head-shaking reduced in frequency, and 
soon Gaily was taking the contact and starting to 
work in a lovely outline. 

As I stood watching Poppy and Gaily trot around 
the arena in harmony, it seemed a million miles from 
the starving, nervous horse that had stepped off the 
boat from Portugal only eight months before. And I 
began to feel excited for G ally’s future. B 
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The RenaSan Range 

■ RenaSan Equine 

750ml, RRP £17 750ml 
Trigger spray for equestrian 
use. Effective against the 
micro-organisms that 
cause or are associated 
with mud fever, ringworm, 
scald, thrush and many 
more. Perfect to use 
on cuts and grazes to 
prevent infection. 

■ RenaSan Equine 

51, RRP £49.96 

Ideal for larger yards or for 

large-scale disinfection. 

■ RenaSan Wound Angei 

100ml, RRP £7 
Packed in a handy pump 
spray, this is a first aid 
kit essential. Keep one in 
the horse box, car or take 
it out hacking. Perfect 
for flushing wounds, 
preventing infection and 
disinfection whilst out. 


Control infection 
in seconds 

Newly launched Renasan kills 99.9999% of germs, 
and is 100% natural and safe 


T he world leaders in hypochlorous 
technology are proud to present a 
monumental step forward in animal 
care and hygiene with the RenaSan 
range of antiseptic sprays. 

The perfect first aid spray for your horse 
or pony, RenaSan is non-sting and extremely 
effective against infections that are caused by 
or associated with bacteria, viruses, mould 
and fungi. It kills harmful micro-organisms in 
seconds, yet is completely safe to humans and 
animals - even if ingested. 

The science bit 

© Hypochlorous is produced naturally 
in your horse’s immune system. It 
is the substance that the cells in 
his body use to fight infections and 
kill invading pathogens. In fact, 
it’s one of the most effective known 
biocides and can kill 99.9999% of all pathogens. 
It’s also the safest, and poses no risk to animals 
or humans. It’s also readily biodegradable and 
completely environmentally friendly. 

The RenaSan formula is non-toxic, pH 
balanced to your horse’s skin, non-sting and 
contains no steroids, alcohol or preservatives, 
plus it’s competition safe. 


Why haven’t ' heard of it before? 

Hypochlorous was discovered in the 1800s by 
a British scientist. However, producing a stable 
formula that had an adequate shelf life proved 
to be a problem. The RenaSan team cracked the 
problem, and RenaSan is a genuinely stabilised, 
optimum strength hypochlorous solution 
with a shelf life of one year. RenaSan does not 
contain preservatives or stabilising agents and 
the stability comes from the development of 
our electrodialysis manufacturing process. 

This stability data has been validated by the 
appropriate EU technical committee. 

Why RenaSan is different 

RenaSan is the only hypochlorous product on 
sale in the EU to be compliant with the European 
Biocidal Products regulations (EU528/20I2). 
RenaSan has been independently laboratory 
tested to rigorous international standards and 
complies with BSEN 1276 and 1656 (bacterial), 
BSEN 13704 (sporicidal), BSEN 14204 
(fungicidal), and BSEN 13697 (virucidal). 

Various products using the terminology 
hypochlorous are actually hypochlorite based. 
Some hypochlorite based products contain a 
mixture of chlorine, hypochlorous acid and 
sodium hypochlorite at an acidic pH. They are 
unstable and can decay rapidly, and chlorine and 
sodium hypochlorite are toxic, corrosive, and can 
damage fabrics. Check with your supplier. 

So easy to use 

RenaSan is effective against mud fever, ringworm, 
canker, scald, thrush, mange and many more. 

It’s perfect to use on cuts and grazes to prevent 
infection. Simply spray it on to clean the wound, 
sanitise the area, kill infection and aid the healing 
process. No more washing or messy applying 
of products by hand. Plus it’s completely safe if 
ingested, and if used around mouth and eyes. 
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□ I would like to subscribe to Horse&Rider by annual Direct Debit of £51.87. 

I would also like to receive a Toggi Esher gilet in size 8 □ 10 □ 12 □ 14 □ 16 □ 18 □ 
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Q PAYMENT DETAILS 

Payment from (if different from the details above) 
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f/cS/? competition 


U/IUIA Horse 
WW IWiof the Year 
Show VIP package 



■; One lucky veudev will witi... 

i •A pair of ViP davtime hospitality tickets, worth £454 
I r ♦ A pair of exciusive backstage tour tickets 
I : • A VIP car parking pass, worth £f0 

I \ # A bundle of Britains Farm Toys, worth £300 




To 6 Tl tot** Answer the question and tie-breaker on the competition entry form on page 160 or visit 
horseandridercompetitions.co.uk to enter online, and for full terms and conditions. 


For more information, 
visit tomy.com 


Which vehicle replica has 
Britains Farm Toys recently 
launched? 


Tie-breaker: Why should you win exclusive 
backstage tickets to the Horse of the Year Show? 


Two lucky runners up 
will each win... 

• A pair of daytime best seat tickets, worth £126 

• A bundle of Britains Farm Toys, worth £150 


Often referred to as the world’s most famous horse 
show, the Horse of the Year Show is the grand finale 
to the showing calendar. One lucky winner will win a 

pair of VIP daytime hospitality tickets for Saturday 
10 October, along with a VIP hospitality car parking 
pass, a pair of exclusive backstage tour tickets and 
a bundle of Britains Farm Toys, including the brand 
new Britains Big Farm Land Rover Defender and 
trailer, complete with horses. 

Two lucky runners up will also win the chance 
to watch the classes on Saturday 10 October, with a 
pair of daytime best seat tickets each, as well as a 
bundle of Britains Farm Toys. 


Britains Farm Toys are the producers of Europe’s 
most popular collectable agricultural and 
construction die-cast and plastic replica models. They 
offer a huge selection of farm toys, including tractors, 
trailers, farm machinery, animals and buildings, 
and they have recently launched a new equestrian- 
inspired selection that includes a Land Rover 
Defender, featuring realistic lights and sounds, with a 
matching horse trailer complete with mare and foal. 


Entries must be received by 11 September 2015. No purchase necessary. 
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BITTING 


Checking whether your horse’s bit is legal for the 
competition you’ve entered can save you time, 
money and a lot of hassle. Eliminate your chance of 


elimination by following our guide to legal bitting 


Dictionary corner 

Snaffle - a simple bit, typically jointed, used 
with a single set of reins. 

Bridoon - a thin snaffle bit, used in conjunction 
with a curb bit in a double bridle. 

Ported - an unjointed bit with an upwards 
curve, designed to allow more room for the 
horse’s tongue. 

Lip strap - a thin strap running under the 
horse’s muzzle between the shanks of the bit, 
designed to prevent the horse from catching 
them in his mouth. 

Tongue strap - a strip of cloth or rubber, 
passed through the mouth and tied below the 
chin to prevent the tongue coming over the top 
of the bit. 



Y ou’ve paid your entry and organised 

your transport, practised your dressage 
test and done enough gridwork to last a 
lifetime, but failing the tack inspection 
will see you disqualified from the 
competition and your hard work will be wasted. 

Many riders, particularly those starting out on 
the competition circuit, fall foul of the rules and 
regulations surrounding tack. An area that can be 
particularly confusing is bitting and which types are 
acceptable for each discipline. Gone are the days 
where you either rode in a snaffle or a pelham, there’s 
now myriad options and it’s important to know what’s 
allowed in your chosen discipline. Bit materials have 
evolved and more riders are choosing to ride in bitless 
bridles or synthetic bits. We checked the rule books 
for the most popular disciplines. 
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LIVERYMAN 



POWERFUL BRUSHLESS MOTOR CLIPPER 


Variable Speed 
10,000 Mrs Motor Life 


Distributed by Agrihealth 

For more information please contact your Local Merchant 
or Agrihealth on 0283831 4750 

www.agrihealth.co.uk 


Vitex agnus castus 
Vitex'' Equids 



Use Vitex'^ Equids to maintain the health of your horse and ponies 
particularly if your’s has the answer to the crossword clue below! 


Latterly, Dutch bank displaces charged atom of furniture paddings 

giving plenty of old stuffing [ 8 ] 

First correct answer to 01249 890784 receives a free 2.51 of Vitex'' Equids 
or if you just want to know the answer email info@equilife.co.uk, heading CROSSWORD 

Equi Life Ltd Tel; 01249-890784 

www.equilife.co.uk secure online ordering AND case histories provided 
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Only the following bridoons are 
acceptable for all levels in British Dressage 


Rubber, nylon and other synthetic 
material bits are permitted. It’s not 
possible to modify your horse’s bit, so 
it must be used in the manufactured 
condition without any addition to any 
part. This means you can’t wrap tape 
or bandage around the mouthpiece, 
for example. It’s acceptable for the 
mouthpiece to consist of a mixture 
of metals. A plastic snaffle with a 
cylindrical rotating mouthpiece is 
permitted. The minimum diameter of 
the mouthpiece for young horse classes 
is I4mm. 


Double bridles 

The lever arm of the curb is limited to 10cm 
below the mouthpiece. The upper cheek 
must not be longer than the lower cheek. 
The ring of the bridoon bit must not exceed 
8cm in diameter. If the curb has a sliding 
mouthpiece, the lever arm of the curb below 
the mouthpiece should not measure more 
than 10cm when the mouthpiece is at the 
uppermost position. The diameter of the 
mouthpiece of the bridoon and curb must 
be such as not to hurt the horse. Rigid 
bits coated in plastic are permissible 
in a double bridle, but flexible 
rubber bits are not. The curb 
chain, including its cover, may 
be made of leather, metal, 
neoprene or rubber, or a 
combination of these materials, 
and must be fitted in the 
conventional way. 


A bridoon is 
the small, thin 
snaffle that is used 
in conjunction with a 
curb bit on a double 
bridle. 


0—0 o — o 0—0 cJ — h 

ABC 

Loose ring Jointed mouthpiece where the middle piece should be rounded. Eggbutt Hanging cheeks 

Eggbutt sides also allowed. Bridoon bit with rotating middle 
piece. Rotary bit with rotating middle piece (a,b,c) 


Permitted curbs 


Curb accessories 



Straight cheeks and port 



Port and sliding 
mouthpiece (Weymouth) 


Curb chain (metal 
or leather, or a 


Lip strap 



S-curved cheeks 


combination) 


British Showjumping (BS) 


u a 

Variation of bits 
above 


Leather cover for 
curb chain 


Rubber cover for 
curb chain. NB Curb 
chain hooks must not 
be fixed 


Half-moon 


British Showjumping competitions 
follow the FEI rules, which state that for 
jumping, the reins must be attached to 
the bit or directly to the bridle. Gags and 
hackamores are allowed, but the use 
of a tongue strap is forbidden. 
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British Eventing (BE) 


The permitted bits are as per the British 
Dressage rules. Dressage, cross-country and 
showjumping are subject to the following 
conditions... 

Double bridles can only be used at Open 
level. Bitless bridles or hackamores cannot 
be used. Bit guards are not allowed. All 
synthetic bits must be black, brown or 
white. Bits must be in the manufacturer’s 
original condition without any additions or 
alterations. Tongue straps and tongue grids 
are not allowed. Tongue guards are permitted 
for showjumping and cross-country. ■ 


For the dressage element, a bridle with a 
bit that is used in the conventional style is 
compulsory. Permitted bits are the same as 
BD. Double bridles are only permitted at 
Intermediate Novice and above. 

For showjumping and cross-country, 
competitors may also use any normal 
jumping bit, pelham, American or 
continental gag, hackamore and any form 
of bitless bridle. Reins maybe attached 
to roundings, as well as the bit rings 
themselves. Competitors may not use a 
curb rein that passes through the rings of 
a running martingale. 


permitted for senior competitions. Bit guards 
can be worn, provided they are made from 
rubber and are smooth on both sides. No tongue 
straps or tongue ties. 

Horse trials showjumping, combined 
showjumping and all cross-country, 
including Festival Challenge 
Tongue guards that are properly made and 
detached from the reins and bits are allowed. 
Bitless bridles are permitted for senior 
competitions. Bit guards can be worn, provided 
they are made from rubber and are smooth on 
both sides. No tongue straps or tongue ties. 


Permitted bits are listed in the British Dressage 
rulebook, but here’s a quick guide... 

Dressage and riding test 

Prelim and Novice - snaffle bridles only. 

Elementary and Medium level - ordinary snaffle 

or double bridles. Bit guards, tongue guards and 

tongue straps or tongue ties are not permitted. 

Horse trials dressage and combined training 

dressage 

Bit guards, tongue guards and tongue straps or 
tongue ties are not permitted. 

Show and style jumping 
Hackamores and other bitless bridles are 
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HOW TO MAKE A 


SADDLE 


You may be surprised to learn how much 
time and consideration goes into making 
the different components of your saddle. 
David Kempsell, Managing Director of 
WOW Saddles, explains the process 
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THE TREE 

The core of almost all saddles is the tree, 
which sits on the horse’s back and provides 
the fundamental structure. Saddle trees are 
made from various materials, most commonly plastic, 
laminated plywood, carbon fibre or a combination 
of those materials. When creating a tree, it is vitally 
important that it’s constructed accurately and 
symmetrically because this is the base that everything 
else mounts on. Arguably, trees constructed from 
moulded plastic tend to be very accurate when compared 
with trees made of traditional wood, because there are 
fewer variables to affect the finished product. Plastic 
trees leave the mould as a finished article with no human 
intervention and, therefore, no human error. 

Plastic and carbon fibre trees tend not to need the 
addition of metalwork as a reinforcement, whereas 
wooden trees need additional support or they will split 
and crack under pressure. 

Before the spring tree was invented, saddles were 
made using substantially more wood than they are today. 
Because they weren’t reinforced with metal, the wood 
was much thicker, which resulted in the saddles being 
much heavier. The spring tree was developed to save 
weight by minimising the amount of wood and replacing 
it with spring steel. The use of the word 'spring’ doesn’t 
refer to the tree’s flexibility, but its strength and weight. 
Some people believe that trees stretch over time, 
however, this isn’t the case. If they suffer trauma, such as 
a horse falling on them, they can break. You should test 
your saddle occasionally to make sure you cannot flex 
it. Even if it has a spring tree, it should be rigid and not 
make any clicking or grinding sounds. 


2 THE SEAT 

The second phase in saddle 
manufacture is the construction 
of the seat. Traditionally, 
saddlers created webbing across the hole 
in the middle of the tree, like you would a 
traditional seat on a chair. Unsurprisingly, 
because the seat isn’t flat, this requires a 
high level of skill to ensure the webbing 
maintains an even shape when taught. The 
tree and webbing are then covered with 
a thin layer of foam and shaped by hand. 
Most plastic and carbon fibre trees no 
longer have a hole in the centre, and many 
companies take advantage of this by using 
a moulded foam seat. This allows the seat 
to contain more foam and, therefore, offer 
better shock absorption. 

Once the tree and webbing have been 
created, the next step is for the leather to 
be stretched over the seat. The traditional 
method is to soak the leather in water so 
that the fibres swell and become malleable. 
The leather is then pulled over the seat 


Our expert 


" i 

David Kempsell 

is the Managing 
Director of WOW 
saddles and 
together with his 
wife Maggie, is the 
concepts designer, 
with responsibility 
for all of the brand 
innovations including 
the development of 
Flair air flocking. 







and tacked into place. This process isn’t 
easy because one piece of leather must be 
draped over a three-dimensional object, 
and all the creases removed. The seat is 
then left overnight in a warm room to allow 
the leather to dry out, shrink back and 
adopt the shape of the seat. 

Once completely dry, the tacks that held 
the leather in place are removed and the 
detailed elements of the seat are put in 
place. The seat must line up exactly with 
the original stapling or it will be crooked. 
This is where skill and eye for detail 
are really important. All the facings and 
trimmings are mounted to cover up any 
parts that should not be visible. 
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PARTS OF THE SADDLE 



THE FLAPS 

There are generally two methods 
for creating the flaps on a saddle. 
The first is using hutt leather, 
which is a good-quality part of the animal 
hide that comprises solid, thick leather. Its 
thickness is important because the flaps 
are at the mercy of significant wear and 
tear, and thinner types of leather cut from 
other parts of the animal’s hide wouldn’t 
be suitable. This simple, traditional 
method involves cutting out the flap and 
polishing the edges to get a smooth, flat, 
shiny surface before it’s stained and sealed. 

The alternative method of forming the 
flaps uses boning patterns. Boning literally 
uses a piece of bone or a similar smooth- 
surfaced material to hand-form the leather 
into a shape, a bit like putting pastry into a 
baking tin. The saddler lays soft hide over 
the mould and works the edges onto the 
mould with the bone, before gluing the 
other synthetic materials that will make up 
the body of the flap into the boned, leather 
shape. This is a very time-consuming and 
skilled task. What starts as a piece of hard 
leather becomes a beautifully-formed flap 


that’s so pliable, the rider hardly notices : 
it’s there beneath their leg. 

Mono-flap saddles use dress age -style 
girthing and, therefore, do not require two 
flaps of leather to hide the buckles of the 
girth. They offer far better contact for 
the rider’s leg and a superior feeling from 
the horse. 

When there are more complex flaps 
with large blocks, it may be necessary to 
wet-stretch the leather, using the same 
process that is used when making the seat. 
Once this process is complete, details 
such as quilting lines and stitching can 
be added in. It is during these processes 
that attention to detail is imperative. 
Traditionally, the individual parts of the 
saddle were lined up by eye, but nowadays 
more manufacturers are using machines 
to ensure that there is perfect symmetry 
of each piece. Machine cutting eliminates 
human error and allows for easier 
replicability. Additionally, the machines 
can draw or punch a reference mark on 
the individual pieces so that it’s mirrored 
perfectly on both sides. 


rr 


Panel 
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fe THE PANEL 

The last component in the process is the 
panel. The art to creating a good panel is 
choosing where the leather is cut from on 
the animal’s hide and how it’s machined. Attention 
to detail and the quality of the animal hide used is 
imperative in these final stages of saddle manufacture. 
The leather must not be too thin and stretchy, nor 
too thick and stiff. Panels can be made as linked pairs 
with the sweat-flaps - which lie against the horse 
- attached, as is found in the majority of English- 
made saddles, or made individually, as seen in a lot of 
continental saddles. 

Whichever method is used, the emphasis should 
be on making a symmetrical pair of panels. One of the 
most basic problems is that a sewing machine is not 
handed - you don’t get left-handed and right-handed 
versions. Therefore, if we look at any bit of sewing on 
the left panel, it will be sewn in the opposite direction 
to the right panel. This can produce a bias, or twist, that 
can be eradicated by making individual panels that are 
more reliably symmetrical. 



Did you know? 

• A leather saddle 


usually takes 15-20 hours 


to make, from the very 


start to the finish. This 


Flocking 

The feel of the saddle on your horse’s back 
comes down to flocking. This is another 
area that requires exceptional care and a 
good eye to flock the panels, so that they 
are a symmetrical pair and sit level on the 
horse’s back. Flocking generally consists of 
lambswool or synthetic materials. 

There are various methods of flocking 
a new saddle, but by hand is far superior. 
Sometimes you will find that flocking is 
literally blown into the panel by a hose, 
but often this is using shorter fibres that 
are denser and less shock-absorbing. The 
long strands in lambswool act like springs, 
allowing for small amounts of movement to 
disperse pressure. In order to maintain its 
performance, lambswool flocking should be 
regularly replaced. Speak to your saddler to 
find out more about your individual saddle. 

Foam flocked panels look and feel nice, 
but cannot be adjusted with any ease. They 
are generally found on jumping saddles 


where the unfortunate practice of using 
pads to make the saddle fit is still common. 
It’s ironic that the cheapest and quickest 
method of flocking is often used on the 
most expensive jumping saddles. 

Traditional wool flocking materials 
can become unevenly compacted over 
time, which is why it’s important for 
owners of flocked saddles to have them 
checked regularly. The alternative is air 
flocking. This requires the same amount 
of adjustment as the horse changes shape, 
however, unlike traditional flocking, the 
adjustments can be made very quickly and 
conveniently on-site. 

The feel of the saddle on 
your horse's back comes 
down to flocking 



doesn’t include the time 
spent allowing for leather 
to dry. 

• The pressure from the 
stirrup bar can compress 
flocking over time. This 
effectively kneads the 
flocking away behind 
the stirrup bar, and 
creates a hole in the 
flock. Turn your saddle 
over and run the flat 

of your hand along the 
panels. If there’s a hole in 
the flocking behind the 
stirrup bars, it’s time to 
get your saddle checked. 

• Adjustable head plates 
have become popular 

in the past decade, 
in order for people to 
accommodate their 
horse’s changing shape. 
Something to bear in 
mind, however, is that 
there are times when 
the angle of the horse’s 
withers doesn’t change, 
but the spinal profile 
does. In other words, 
your horse’s back may 
have become broader 
without the angle of his 
withers changing, which 
will affect the way the 
saddle fits. 


Horsey shopping 


The leather low-down 

J V Sometimes it’s easy to forget that 
your leather saddle started life as 
an animal. When you take a full cowhide, each 
cut of leather will look and work differently, 
depending on the area of the hide it’s taken 
from. The neck tends to be used for the hidden 
parts such as the back of the flaps and top 
panels of the gullet lining, as it will show more 
signs of wrinkles and creasing. The belly tends 
to provide the stretchiest leather, which is 
poorer quality, so this area tends to be used for 
scrap. The ribcage area is the best quality and 
this is where the panels and flaps are cut from, 
but it has to be carefully selected as it can have 
stretch marks. The rump area can also provide 
good-quality leather, but is usually the worst 
for scarring - cows like a good scratch on trees 
or wire fences! The seat is usually taken from 


li 

s; 


The bigger picture 

J V The equestrian market only makes up a few per 
cent of the whole tanning industry, yet we require 
the best-quality leather. This makes it very hard to find good- 
quality hides and contributes to the price distinction between 
saddles made of lesser materials. Saddle-worthy hides often 
come from Europe, specifically Catalonian cattle, because they 
roam over vast areas and have little fencing. One of the biggest 
headaches for saddlers is to find hides that are not scarred from 
tick bites and barbed wire fences. 

After the major outbreak of BSE (bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy), the EU laws changed meaning that cattle 
have to be slaughtered for meat before the age of 30 months. 
This means we do not get as many mature hides today as in the 
past. Unfortunately, older hides are stronger and have more 
stretch, which makes them better for making saddles. Younger 
leathers, particularly calf leather, are not as fibrous, so you have 
to be careful not to stretch them too much and tear them. 



Quality control 

J V There are different grades of leathers. The 

third and fourth grades are lesser quality, and 
will often be painted with polyurethane and used for 
cheaper furniture. Makers of good-quality saddles will 
only use first grade leather for saddles. Remember, leather 
is a natural material so it’s unlikely to be uniform and 
perfect. The only way that this can occur is if it has been 
painted with polyurethane paint. One way to test your 
leather is to see how it responds to moisture. If it sucks 
up oil or moisture like a sponge, then it’s good-quality 
leather. If the moisture sits on the surface in a small pool 
and doesn’t absorb, it is more than likely a lesser quality 
leather that has been painted. 


Care and condition 

When considering how to care 
for your saddle, the best products 
contain lanolin, beeswax and some form of 
oil. In fact, any vegetable oil, within reason, 
could be used and many products use rendered 
animal fats in their ingredients as well. You 
should not treat a new saddle any differently to 
a second-hand saddle - both need feeding. 
Always clean dirt away first using warm water. 
Allow the leather to dry completely and then 
apply a hide food that contains waxes and 
oils. If your saddle is really dry, consider using 
a vegetable oil - the same that you use for 
cooking is fine - as long as your saddle is not 
made of polyurethane (painted leather), as this 
will not absorb much at all. ■ 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 
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Prices are a guide and exciude deiivery. For more information or a foYmai quotation' P^^se is^ontact the suppiiers directiy 


On the 

surface 

Freshen up your existing manege with a new arena 
topping These modern surface additions will not only 
improve the appearance of a tired looking arena, but 
it’ll improve the feel for your horse, too. There’s now 
a wide variety to choose from to suit your budget 


Andrews Bowen - 
Stability Pro Synthetic Fibre 

andrewsbowen.co.uk 
01995 672103 

A 20mx60m arena requires 8 bales 
RRP £585 per bale 

A blend of elastic fibres, polypropylene, 
PVC granules and polyester fibres that 
provide a secure but forgiving surface 
that will reduce repetitive strain injury. 
Horses are able to travel over the surface 
because the synthetic fibres act as a ‘root 
structure’ similar to the best turf. The 
fibres require integration into the existing 
arena surface to create a blend of sand 
and fibre. 
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RIDER’S 

DIARY" 

The perfect way to track your 
progress, milestones and achievements 


Order online at HorseiRider 

horseandrideruk.com/shop 


Beautifully designed, the Rider’s Diary 
is a practical way of keeping a record 
of the horses you have owned, their 
training, feed, veterinary care, your 
riding lessons, competition results and 
special achievements. 

Not only a day-to-day record of your 
riding and horse care, but a wonderful 
keepsake for your riding future. 



PIadySupp 



ON THE FRONT FOOT 
AGAINST SORENESS 

ReadySupp™ LamiCare 



A supplement brand you can trust... 

Demand 100% from your supplements - we do! 


n Find us on facebook Follow us on twitter 

facebook.com/ReadySuppLtd @ReadySupp 


WWW.readySUpp.COnn 01672 541 157 | info@readysupp.com 








Leisure Ride Surfaces - 
Trojan PoiyFibre 

leisureridesurfaces.co.uk 
07989 446296 

A 20mx60m arena requires 12 baies 
RRP £336 per baie 

This surface consists of 100% polyester 
felt, chopped to size. It won’t rot or break 
down in UV light and traps moisture to 
keep the sand firm, which reduces the 
need for external irrigation. It’s easy to 
install and requires little maintenance, is 
dust-free and is white, which looks great 
against the sand. 


Mainiand Aggregates - 
Arena- Fiex 

mainiandaggregates.co.uk 
01234 831108 

A 20mx60m arena requires 30 tonnes 
RRP £78 per tonne 

These rubber chippings consist of 
99.99% wire-free aircraft and lorry tyres, 
which are passed through a specialised 
granulator and then screened. It’s suitable 
for use in all but the most extreme 
weather conditions, is frost-resistant and 
drains well to produce a cushioned, non- 
slip surface. 


Martin Collins Enterprises - 
CLOPF Fibre 

martincoiiins.com 
01488 71100 

A 20mx60m arena requires 4.2 tonnes 
RRP £540 per tonne 

This gives a root structure to your arena 
surface, which provides superior stability 
to sand alone. The result is that your horse 
can work on top of the surface, which 
reduces the risk of jarring and lower limb 
injuries. It also helps to retain moisture 
within the sand, which means less 
maintenance and less requirement for 
additional irrigation. ^ 
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Horsey shopping 





Equestrian Direct - 
Turffioat 

equestriandirectltd.co.uk 
0844 4124020 

A 20mx60m arena requires 10 baies 
RRP £346.80 per baie 

The binding fibres create minimal 
kickback and surface movement, allowing 
for low maintenance. The surface provides 
a stable surface and secure footing, 
which gives increased confidence for 
both the horse and rider. It’s dust-free, 
frost-resistant in winter conditions and 
the surface can be customised to the 
rider’s own preference. Turffioat provides 
balanced hoof support in both vertical 
and horizontal planes, which reduces 
jarring and helps to prevent injury. 


Southern Counties Equestrian - 
RubberCushion 

southerncountiesequestrian.com 
01252 289019 

A 20mx60m arena requires 35 tonnes 
RRP £90 per tonne 

This surface provides a comfortable, 
bouncy, non-slip ride that is safe for both 
the horse and rider. This equestrian rubber 
is shredded to 15-20mm from used car 
tyres and is suitable for all riding arenas, 
gallops and lunge rings. It adds frost 
resistance and helps retain the moisture in 
the fibres, preventing the rubber mixing in 
with sand. Easy to maintain and provides 
a non-concussive surface that helps to 
protect your horse’s lower limbs and joints 
while working. 


Equestrian Surfaces - 
Economy Stabilising Fibre 

equestriansurfaces.co.uk 
0800 6520810 

A 20mx60m arena requires 12 baies 
RRP £120 per baie 

It will enhance the performance of any 
sand surface and can be incorporated 
into new or existing sand. The unique 
composition of durable polypropylene 
fibre is precision cut and blended with 
rubber fibres, which allows horses to 
remain on top of the surface and not work 
into it. The economy fibres are a cost- 
effective way to improve the stability of 
the sand and aid moisture retention. The 
fibres are delivered in bales, straight 
into the arena, if required. ^ 
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A New Generation 
of Joint Supplements 




Z5 APPL CAT ONS 




InstaMag 


www.fro&stcpsu pcrflx .co.uk 


01902 791743 




InstaMag 



E^L helps clear hurdles out of gour wag 


We spedalise in horse, rider and trailer insurance. With a range 
of cover for horse owners and riders alike, £51 can heJp you 
avoid the pressure of mounting costs in the event of 
accident or emergency. 


■ Four levels of cover starting ft*om £3,70 per lunar month* 


• Up to £5,750 in Vet’s Fees per incident'll 


• Up to £T,25 million in Public Liability t 


• Up to £12,500 in Personal Accident covert 


• Cover for loss of Use and liability of Use+ 



EhEenafftfrwnt ^ Ulsut* ItiiursucT s«i^icn u an T|it Equiti^ahd ljv4S^e^k Corfipii^u Limned (fe^lfEe#«d 

in- ^nrgland and Wafm noc 29494Q| Thorpo UndflFvrpod Hall. Ouxe^Ffi, torli. * InEmductDrY dixcDuM, appllCabW cfi hiariHp, Rider 

Trailn- ulHirjrKfl Tot nevi cuntDrn*f%. *Whrri ihxurin^ mare Etidn otif horsr *A lunar fnnn/tli runx fE>e and premiums art collected on oqual pefiddx 
qf 28-daya; guEuniartically rDnnra every Zfidayi. PTEmiunl fatuid an l-^-Xtrrtid caver wilhfnirdrnum turri inxuEtd and include^ inEtadgcEary discqgrfl.. 

t,Afnfl4int l4Pid on Pn^flupr er 






Horsey shopping 


Maintenance equipment 



Sheepcote - Dust Free Ride SCH Supplies Ltd - 
Arena watering system Large area manege rake 


sheepcote.co.uk 


schsupplies.co.uk 






Chapman Machinery - 
MG250 arena leveller 

01288 308149 




01432 850396 

RRP £3,360 (manual and automated 
systems available) for a 20mx60m 
outdoor arena or for an indoor overhead 
watering system 

A cost-effective solution to control dust 
is a watering system. Dryness causes 
the surface to become powdery and 
is a major contributing factor to early 
disintegration. For this reason, installers 
of riding surfaces recommend maintaining 
the correct level of moisture in the surface 
both indoors and outdoors. 


01473 328272 
RRP from £1,298.40 

Available in 1,220mm (ball hitch or three- 
point linkage) and 1,800mm (three-point 
linkage only) 

Suitable for both rubber and sand 
surfaces. A single row of depth-adjustable 
tines is at the front (although another 
row may be added on request), loosening 
and separating the material. A levelling 
bar behind the tines then levels out the 
surface and the rear roller completes the 
perfect finish. The ball hitch is adjustable 
for multiple towing vehicles. 


chapman.co.uk 
RRP £1,800 

The large, 2.4m working width ensures 
large arenas and gallops are levelled 
quickly and easily. The robust steel frame 
and flotation tyres offer smooth running 
over rough surfaces. The spring steel 
tines are tough, yet will not damage the 
membrane under your surface, and the 
following roller vibrates as it rotates to 
give a firm, but yielding surface, just like 
real turf. An integral levelling blade with 
perimeter blade removes banking resulting 
from circular schooling or lungeing. 




Equivation - 
Easilevel 






equivation.com 
01825 840022 
RRP £495 

A versatile arena maintenance tool, 
specifically designed to cope with a 
variety of riding surfaces. It has an easy- 
to-operate height adjustment system, 
a sturdy arm to deal with kick board 
accumulation and can be towed by even 
very small vehicles. Two parallel rows of 
tines efficiently rake through the surface, 
allowing fibrous surfaces to slip through 
them and avoid the large-build up. 


Pegasus Arenas - 
Micro leveller 


pegasus-arenas.co.uk 
01547 560060 

RRP £1,320 inciuding deiivery 

This compact 5ft leveller with tow hitch 
enables easy attachment to a variety of 
vehicles, even a large quad. Featuring 
two crumbier rollers, one on the front and 
one on the rear, it also features spring 
tines with fully-adjustable height which 
makes it easy to manoeuvre the unit, even 
outside of the arena. ■ 


^ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptlS 
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month we 



Take a look at some of our favourite horsey products this month 


ReadySupp Performance 
Joint contains glucosamine 
and provides optimum 
support for hard-working 
horses and those with injury 
or joint stiffness. 

RRPE72 for a 30-day supply 
01672 541157 
readysupp.com 



Spooks Ricarda grip full 
seat breeches feature side 
pockets, stretchy leg cuffs 
and contrasting navy-and- 
white piping. 

Colours: Navy, white, beige 
or brown 
Sizes: XXS-XL 
RRP £103.95 
spooksuk.com 





Tried St - 




Tried 8t tested 


Equilibrium Simply Irresistible feed 
topping 

This feed topping is made from a natural blend of fruits 
or vegetables. 

Available in five fabulous fruits or five virtuous 
vegetables. 

RRP £12.95 for 1.5kg 
equilibriumproducts.com 


Muck Boot Company Firenze boot 

The Firenze features a neoprene shaft and stylish, wood- 
effect heel stack. 

Colours: Black or brown 
Sizes: 3-9 
RRP £150 
muckbootco.co.uk 




Pros: “This really encouraged my horse to finish all his 
feed when it had medication in. It was also handy to put 
in his treat ball to keep him interested, despite being on 
a restricted diet.” 

Cons: “I thought it was quite expensive to feed on a 
daily basis, but it did keep him interested.” 

Buy if... you 

need to keep 
your horse 
interested in 
his feed. 




.,rT«lfUb*r 


Pros: “They were very comfortable, totally waterproof 
and easy to get on. I think they are good value for money 
and great for all occasions - 
on the yard, dog walking and festivals.” 

Cons: “The innersole 
came out each time I 
took my foot out, but 
it was quite easy to 
put back in.” 

Buy if... you need 
a versatile pair 
of boots. 
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Horsey shopping 



The Champion Evolution Pro riding 
hat has a low-profile, lightweight, glass- 
fibre shell and incorporates a high-tech, 
ventilated airflow system. 



Pro Performance XC boots 

provide protection with a strike 
guard that is flexible and conforms 
to the shape of the leg, but will 
harden to a rigid protective wall 
upon impact. 


Colour: Black 
Sizes: 

RRPfrom £129.50 
0113 2707000 
championhats.co.uk 


Colours: Black or white 
Sizes: M or L 

RRP £69.95 for fronts and £74.95 

for hinds 

profchoice.com 



Uvex SGL 202 frameless equestrian glasses provide feather-light, 
unbreakable, polarising lenses with 100% UVA, UVB and UVC protection. 




Available in a variety of finishes, colours and styles. 

RRPfrom £16.95 

uvex-sports.com/en 


Medifarm Insect-Eco fly spray 

Protects against flies and midges. 

RRP £33.85 for 750ml 
medifarm.co.uk 

Pros: “It really seemed to 
work at keeping the flies 
and midges away for much 
longer, and my horse hasn’t 
had nearly as many fly bites 
as he usually gets at this 
time of year.” 

Cons: “It’s very pricey for a 
fly spray, but it did seem to 
work for much longer than 
other ones I have tried, so 
I ended up using less and 
the bottle lasted longer 
than I expected. It has a 
very strong smell, but this 
must be how it works.” 

Buy if... your horse needs heavy-duty fly protection. 


Elim-a-Net 


Pros: “I was worried my horse would find the 
smaller holes frustrating and get cross, but he 
didn’t at all. I found the net great for stopping 
him scattering hay across the lorry floor, too, 
which was an unexpected bonus.” 

Cons: “I hoped it would slow his eating a bit 
more than it did, although there was definitely a 
difference in the speed he finished his hay.” 

Buy if... you’re looking for a smart net to keep 
hay tidy and slow down eating time. 


A slow-feeding haynet that 
features a unique inner-net 
design with a vertical strand 
through each hole in the net. 

Coiours: Biue/biack, green/ 

biack, red/biack 

Sizes: Pony, cob or horse 

RRP from £10.99 

07715 172470 

pareiiproducts.com 


Tried 8t tested 


Tried 8t tested 
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Hire a Micklem bridle from 
Equestrian Hire so that you 
can try before you buy 

Colours: Black or brown 

Sizes: Large horse, standard, small 

horse or pony 

£20 for two weeks’ hire 

07973 284764 

equestrianhire.co.uk 


Equi-Eaze horseshoes are 

light, flexible, shock-absorbing 
and supportive, ideal for aiding 
performance and remedial use. 

Colours: Natural, red or purple 

Sizes: 00-5 

RRPE20 

01388 710338 

plastichorseshoes.co.uk 


The Bold portable 
tack box fits in an 
average-sized car, 
and has a removable 
saddle support and 
folding handle for easy 
manoeuvring. 

Colours: Black, red, blue, grey, 
purple, pink or green. 
RRPfrom £149.95 
07904 251040 
bold-box.co.uk 


Tried 8t tested 


Woof Wear paddock boots 

These boots feature a smooth, full-grain leather outer 
and luxurious in-sole for extreme all-day comfort. 

Colours: Black 
Sizes: 5-9 
RRP £80 
woofwear.com 

Pros: “They were very comfortable, 
supportive and didn’t slip in the 
stirrups. They are well-made - the 
zip is strong and does up easily and 
even after lots of wear they are still 
looking good. They clean up well 
and look quite smart.” 

Cons: “The tab at the back could be 
a bit longer to make it easier to pull 
them on, but it wasn’t a big issue.” 

Buy if... you want good value, 
casual boots for riding and being at 
the yard. 




Ideal for use during the 
summer to help deter 
flies, Lillidale Citronella 
shampoi is a gentle 
shampoo containing 
citronella oil. 

RRP £6.99 for 500ml 
supplementsolutions.co.uk 



★ Rate this issue for a chance to win a Mountain Horse Crew jacket (see page 9). tinyurl.com/RateSeptl5 
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Perfect prizes! 



■ Two lucky readers will each win an 
Absorbine prize bundle, worth £120. Included is 
ShowSheen stain remover and whitener (RRP £9.99), 
ShowClean whitening shampoo (RRP £13.37), Horseman’s 
One Step leather cleaning and conditioning spray (RRP 
£11.83), UltraShield insect and fly repellent (RRP £20.53), 
Magic Cushion hoof cooling and cushioning packing 
(RRP £50.24) and Hooflex liquid hoof dressing (RRP 
£13.55). 




■ One lucky reader will win a Rambo 
Micklem multibridle (RRP £130) and a Rambo 
Micklem diamante competition bridle (RRP £150). 

The Micklem bridle is 
designed to fit the shape 
I of your horse’s skull, 
avoiding pressure on 
I sensitive areas. The 
j multibridle is available in 
1 black or brown and the 
1 diamante competition 
I bridle is available in 
1 black. The bridles are 
available in sizes large 
I horse, standard horse, 

I small horse and pony. 


For more information, visit absorbine.co.uk 


For more information, visit equestrianhire.co.uk 


To enter, complete the form on page 160 or visit horseandridercompetitions.co.uk 
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£1, 459-worth of 


prizes to be won! 



g Balanced act 
to win! 

Eight lucky readers will each win a 3kg bag 
of NAF Five Star Optimum feed balancer, worth £27.50. 
With a broad spectrum of vitamins, minerals, and prebiotics 
and probiotics, 
this balancer will 
help to maintain 
your horse’s 
condition and 
health. Concentrated 
and easy to feed. 

Optimum comes in 
a highly-palatable 
pellet form. It’s 
formulated to 
complement either 
a high-fibre, low- 
concentrate diet or 
a performance diet. 


For more information, visit naf-equine.eu 


All bases covered 


Four lucky readers will each win a Fly 
Away prize bundle, worth £51. Included is Tangle Away 
detangler (RRP £6.49), Seal to Heal wound cream (RRP 
£9.99), Germ Away barrier control biosecurity spray 
(£5.99), Max Strength fly repellent (£12.49), anti-parasite 
spray (RRP £8.99) and aloe vera wound soothing gel 
(RRP £7.49). 


4 

to win! 



For more information, caii 01384 877857 



or visit flyaway.itd.uk 


Entries must be received by 30 September 2015 


Keep your dog safe in any 
environment with the AnimAlarm / /'^ 
temperature monitor, AniMat 

Cool Gel Mat & Silver ^ ^ 
Shade Mesh 



www.TheAnimAlarm.com 

Tel: 01452 702062 Email: info@theanimalarm.com 



HOrSBiRidBr specml edition 


THE COMPLETE 

LYNN RUSSELL 

■ SHOWING CLINIC SERIES ■ 


Available now in a handy app 
with special video extras 

Bring the professional touch 
to your horse’s mane 
Making over a working hunter 
Trimming for the show ring 


Getting the perfect tail 


DOWNLOAD YOURS NOW VIA THE HORSE&RIDER APP 


ENJOYING THIS ISSUE 
OF HORSESRIDERl 



SUBSCRIBE THIS MONTH 

AND RECEIVE A STYLISH 

TOGGI GILET »» 


^ Subscribe from just £51.87 ^ 
k by annual Direct Debit i 


ORDER ONLINE AT: 

horseandridersubs.com 

Enter promotional code HRSEP15 

SEE PAGE 120 FOR FULL DETAILS 


r 
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It’s FREE to advertise your horse in HorseiRider 



Three easy ways to place your FREE horse for sale advert 


t — 


ONLINE Go to the 

Horse&Rider website, 

horseandrideruk. 
com/horsesforsale. Click 
on ‘Add a new classified ad’ and 
showcase your horse with up to four 
images and a video. 



BY EMAIL Adverts must 
be no more than 30 words. 
Remember to include your 
complete contact details. Attach 
up to four landscape-shaped photos as 
jpgs. Email your advert to 
horsesforsale@djmurphy.co.uk 



BY MAIL Send your 
horse’s details with four 
clear, landscape-shaped 
photos and an SAE to: 
Horses for sale, Horse&Rider, 
Marlborough House, Headley Road, 
Grayshott, Surrey GU26 6LG. 


See your advert online at horseandrideruk.com plus we’l 
publish a select few inside //orse&P/c/er magazine 



Scopey jumping pony 

• 13.3hh, British Riding Pony 
mare, 7 yrs. Has amazing scope 
to take a confident child through 
affiliated SJ. Has competed at 
80cm and jumped 1 m at home. 
Has been XC, hacks alone or in 
company. Lives in or out, 
extremely good-doer. Not a 
novice ride. £2,750. 

07710 555495 (Dorset) 



• lO.lhh, warmblood mare, 18 yrs. 
Would suit mother/daughter share. 
Safe, but not a novice ride as 
forward-going. £1,500. 

07508 818421 (Essex) 



• 13.1hh, Welsh Section C mare, 7 
yrs. Knows all the basics, but not a 
novice ride. Would suit confident 
rider to bring heron. £1,250. 

07791 640624 (Lancashire) 



• 15.1 hh, ISH gelding, 10 yrs. 

Never strong. Has careful jump both 
SJ and XC. Done all PC/RC activities. 
Would suit confident rider. £3,550. 

07875 700414 (Worcestershire) 


• 15.3hh, Selle Frangais mare, 21 
yrs. This mare has done it all - SJ, 
XC, DR. Not a novice ride as forward 
going. Never sick or sorry. £1 ,000. 

07972 228856 (Oxfordshire) 


• 13.2hh, Welsh Section C gelding, 
18 yrs. Has done SJ, XC, DR and PC. 
Hacks alone or in company. Great 
confidence giver. £2,500. 

07891 182014 (Kinross) 


• 16.1 hh, ISH mare, 9 yrs. Bold, 
brave and fun ride. Hunted in Ireland. 
Careful, scopey jump with a great 
attitude. Oozes quality. £4,750. 

07912 612095 (Kent) 






• 14.2hh, Arab mare, 17 yrs. Safe 
pony who has been there and done 
it. Done all PC activities, DR, SJ and 
XC. Perfect all-rounder. £2,250. 

07765 510590 (Bristol) 



• 17.2hh, Hanoverian X TB gelding, 
13 yrs. Competed Novice BE and 
Discovery BS. Safe to hack, box, 
shoe and clip. £4,200. 

07449 812013 (Suffolk) 



Handsome cob 

• 15.2hh, cob gelding, 10 yrs. 
Hacks alone or in company, great in 
traffic. Lives in or out. Good to 
handle, box, catch and is well- 
behaved for the farrier. Done PC 
activities, XC, beach rides and 
pleasure rides. Has mild sweet itch, 
but controlled by Boett rug 
(included). £3,500. 

07854 442009 (Suffolk) 
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Horses for sale 



• 15.1 hh, TB X, gelding, 5 yrs. 
Exceptional conformation with flashy 
movement. Jumping 1.10m at home 
and competed Novice BE. £5,500. 

07771 541096 (Essex) 


• 14.1hh, Welsh X cob mare, 6 yrs. 
Willing horse, jumping 1 m with 
scope to do more. Not a novice ride 
due to her age. £2,495. 

07557 679160 (Essex) 



Talented showjumper 

• 16hh, Selle Frangais gelding, 
11 yrs. Talented, scopey horse 
jumping 1 .40m at home with 
ease. Competed up to 
Foxhunters. Fast, but careful 
against the clock. Needs a 
competent rider - not a novice 
ride as has been known to buck. 
Fit and ready to go. £5,500. 
07717 418268 (Oxfordshire) 



• 14hh, cob gelding, 7 yrs. True 
traditional type. Competing Prelim 
and working towards Novice DR. 
Great showing prospect. £3,500. 

07795 101571 (Bridgend) 



• 16hh, warmblood gelding, 10 yrs. 
Has hunted and done team chasing. 
Competed BE100 and Newcomers 
BS. Potential to go further. £7,000. 

07968 077208 (Buckinghamshire) 



• 14.2hh, TB X, mare, 3 yrs. Will 
mature around 15hh. Beautiful 
temperament, clean-limbed and 
vice-free. £1 ,250. 

07917 131526 (West Yorkshire) 



• To make 16hh, warmblood 
gelding, 1 yr. Bred to jump or event. 
Very well-handled. Good to catch 
and lead. Clean legs. £1,500. 

07983 407064 (Swansea) 



Very smart riding cob 

• 15.2hh, KWPN mare, 9 yrs. 

By Longbeach Quidam de Revel. 
Lovely mare, good to do in all 
ways. Pleasure to own. Jumped 
up to Newcomers with scope to 
go on to Discovery. Has done XC 
and has beautiful flatwork with 
established changes. Five-star 
home only. £4,500. 

07961 746499 (Durham) 



• 12hh, mare, 8 yrs. Competed at 
BSPS shows, including Royal 
Windsor. Good to travel alone or in 
company. Loving pony. £3,000. 

07545 696139 (Lancashire) 



• 14.2hh, cob mare, 6 yrs. 
Traditional type. Sweet nature and 
fun to ride. Snaffle mouth. Hacks 
alone or in company. £2,500. 

07795 571576 (Gloucestershire) 



• 14.2hh, Connemara gelding, 8 
yrs. Good paces and a bold jump. 
Fast against the clock. Hunted in 
Ireland. Not a novice ride. £4,500. 

07982 708592 (North Yorkshire) 





• 16.2hh, gelding, 5 yrs. 
Professionally broken and produced, 
now ready to go on and excel in any 
sphere. Great temperament. £5,500. 

07805 283630 (Vale of Glamorgan) 


Exciting future potential 

• 15.2hh, ISH gelding, 9 yrs. 
Sweet- natu red horse with a great 
temperament and potential. Has 
competed locally and hunted in 
Ireland. Good ground and stable 
manners. Not a novice ride as can 
get excited. Will go far in the right 
hands. Would suit a quiet, confident 
rider. £2,750. 

07983 210507 (Newport) 



JARGON BUSTER BD: British Dressage; BN: British Novice; BS: British 
Showjumping; CS: cob size; CT: combined training; Disc: Discovery; 

DR: dressage; ER: endurance ride; Exp: experienced; F/M: freezemark; FR: first 
ridden; FS: full size; HDT: horse driving trials; HT: hunter trials; ID: Irish Draught; 
Inc: including; ISH: Irish Sport Horse; LDR: long-distance rides; LR: lead rein; 
M/chip: microchip; MG: mounted games; M/W: middleweight; ODE: one-day 
event; P/port: passport; PBA: part-bred Arab; PC: Pony Club; POA: price on 
application PS: pony size; pt-2-pt: point-to-point; R&D: ride-and-drive; 

RC: Riding Club; Reg: registered; ROR: Retraining of racehorses; Sec: section; SJ: 
showjumping; TB: Thoroughbred; Vacc: vaccinated; WB: Warmblood; 

WHP: working hunter pony; XC: cross-country. 

Photos should be clear, landscape-shaped and not copyrighted. 
All photographs sent at advertiser’s own risk. 
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HorS6iRid6r promotion 


Helping you and your horse 



M any of the world’s top 
riders choose Myler 
Bits because they 
know that they are the 
best bits to help them 
communicate effectively with their horse. 
The right bit is critical to ensure your 
hand aids are relayed clearly to your horse 
and to allow your horse to be comfortable 
and relaxed so he can concentrate on what 
you are asking. 



The angle of pull: what it means for your horse 


Your horse’s tongue 
goes from the top of 
his throat to his lips, 
running vertically down 
his head. 

Look at the angle 
of pull from the rider’s 
hands to the bit - the 
tongue is being pulled 
back towards the 
bottom jaw. 

When there is 
pressure on the tongue, 
it becomes much 
harder for the horse 
to swallow, and causes 
tension throughout his 
whole body. 


Common problems 



Horse above the bit 

He is changing the angle of pull 
so the pressure is less on his 
tongue and more into the corners 
of his lips. 



Horse behind the bit 

No rider wants their horse in this 
position - so you give with your 
hands and the horse has reduced 
the pressure on his tongue. 



Overactive mouth, tongue 
over bit, or outside mouth 

The horse is moving his tongue 
away from the pressure, so that 
more pressure goes onto his bars. 



Leaning or running through 
the bit 

The horse has reduced the 
pressure on his tongue by 
changing the angle of pull and 
causing the bit to pull into the 
corners of his lips more than onto 
his tongue. 



Puiiing the tongue back into 
his throat 

To release the pressure on his 
tongue, the horse pulls it up inside 
his mouth towards the top of his 
throat. This ‘bunching up’ of the 
tongue actually interferes with the 
horse’s breathing. 


These problems are all 
down to the bit 

Resistance to the bit shows your horse would rather 
you pulled the bit onto his lips or bars, or even 
interfere with his breathing rather than restrict his 
tongue and swallowing. 

Use of a restrictive noseband - for example, a flash 
or grackle - does not solve the problem. It will only 
hold his mouth closed around an uncomfortable bit, 
preventing swallowing and causing more tension. 


Other bitting problems 

• The bit being the wrong shape or action for his 
mouth shape, level of training and temperament. 

• The bit having a painful action - ‘nutcrackering’ 
on his bars and lips, or pinching the tongue. 

• Bits that are poorly designed, with an action that 
masks or confuses the rider’s intended hand signal. 


For more information about bitting in general and Myler Bits in particular, or for details of . 
your nearest stockist, please visit shawsequestrian.com, email info@shawsequestrian.com, “C k 


Myler Bkf, call 01335 370737 or ‘Like’ Shaws Equestrian on Facebook 




Myler Bits offers the 
only truly systematic 
approach to bitting 

Myler Bits are: 

• Available in a wide choice 
of mouthpieces and cheeks to 
allow the rider to choose the 
right bit for each individual 
horse and for the discipline they 
are riding in. 

• Contoured to complement the 
horse’s anatomy - many have 
ports for extra tongue room. 

• Superbly engineered, 
giving comfortable action (no 
pinch, even sides) and clearer 
signalling (with independent 
side movement for a more 
precise lateral aid). 

• Organised into a progressive 
system, allowing the rider to 
change the bit’s shape and 
action gradually as the horse 
advances through his training. 


DALE MYLER WILL 
BE BACK IN THE 
UK IN AUGUST! 

For details of 
Dale’s bitting clinics, 
please visit 

shawsequestrian.com 


Grass roots 

If your budget won’t stretch to a custom-built 
school, why not turn a paddock into your own 
grass arena? Charlotte Anderson finds out how 



N ot all equestrian properties 
come with purpose-built 
arenas and obtaining 
planning permission to 
construct one can be tricky 
to say the least. If you’ve got the space 
and you’re willing to maintain your own 
paddock, you can make a serviceable 
riding area. 

There are things to consider when 
deciding where to position your grass 
arena to ensure you and your horse are 
safe. As obvious as it sounds, it’s best 
to pick the flattest area you have, as 
expecting your horse to remain balanced 
on an undulating surface is a tall order. 

Making sure your horse remains 
enclosed could save him from serious 


injury should you fall off, so ensure 
you choose your location wisely. Don’t 
make your arena too close to your field 
perimeter, as it’s likely to create a track 
which will be made worse by horses who 
are turned out. 

It’s important to check the surface 
thoroughly for hazards such as rabbit 
holes, mole hills, tree roots, boggy or 
stony areas and rutted ground, as these 
may cause your horse to trip. Keep grass 
short - this helps you spot hazards and 
reduces the risk of tripping. Of course, 
your grass arena will evolve and change, 
particularly with the weather, so regular 
checks should be made to ensure it’s up 
to scratch. 

Never ride with loose horses in the 


field. Spend time getting your horse 
used to the arena before tying something 
which might be out of his comfort zone. 

Grass can be extremely slippery when 
wet so use studs or avoid riding on wet 
ground. This will also help prevent your 
ground becoming poached and rough 
when it dries out. Very hard ground 
can also be a problem as there will be 
minimal flex in the surface and your 
horse is at risk of concussion injuries, 
particularly when jumping or doing fast 
work. Regularly move jumps to prevent 
the ground from becoming damaged 
around the take off and landing points, 
and store your wooden poles off the 
ground as water damage will rot them, 
even in mild weather. ■ 



EUROPEAN 

PROPERTY 

AWARDS 


L: LEGGETT 

LOCAL KNOWLEDGE YOU CAN TRUST 


WINNEROF BEST 
REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY FRANCE 
2014/2015 





Villebois Lavallette €2,257,500 

Ref 39312. 19^^C. chateau, 
offering numerous business 
opportunities, including a 
large Equestrian Centre. 


St Barbant €1,060,000 

Ref 26381. Maison de Maitre 
with granny annexe and 2 
further gites, 2 equestrian 
barns, and 21 hectares land. 


Serignac Peboudou €750,000 

Ref 50408. Equestrian 
property, 14 stables, 9 
paddocks with renovated 3 
bed farmhouse and gTte. 





Herault €625,400 L’Aigle 


€424,000 Grateloup 


€296,800 Maillet 


€371,000 


Ref 50876. Magnificent 
equestrian centre and stud 
farm at the foot of the 
Cevennes mountains. 


Ref 54357. Very well 
equipped equestrian 
property with gTte, menage 
& fishing lake. 


Ref 44172. 4 bed character 
farmhouse, with stables 
and barns, and 9 hectares 
of land. 


Ref 54384. A beautiful 4 
bedroom house, fantastic 
stables and quality barns 
set in 11 acres 


www.leggettfrance.com UK freephone 08700 115151 or 0033 (0)5 53 60 84 88 equestrian@leggett.fr 
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COMPETITIONS^ 

uriLs otherwise stated. For full terms and conditions, | 

Entries must be receive y horseandriderul<.com/terms„conds.htm 

TO enter dnteptease visit horseandridercompetitions.co.ul. 



Page 16 WIN! Make your horse 
a Llllidale model 

Top/ jacket size 

Question What are the two types 
of hoof grease in Lillidale Animal 
Health’s new range? 


Tie-breaker In 50 words or fewer, 
tell us why your horse would be a 
good model for the Lillidale advert: 


Please also provide one photo of 
your horse. Entries close 28 August. 
With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd 
may pass your details on to the prize provider 
of this competition, Lillidale Animal Health, so 
that they can keep you up to date with news and 
offers. Please tick here if you are happy for us to 
pass your details on □ 

Page 114 WIN! Airowear 
AyrVest & Charles Owen 
Ayr8 helmet 

Question The side panels of the 
Charles Owen Ayr8 can be 
covered in leather-look and what 
other fabric? 


Tie-breaker In 50 words or fewer, 
tell us how you would benefit from 
the addition of an AyrVest and Ayr8 
helmet to your equestrian wardrobe: 


With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd 
may pass your details on to the prize provider of 
this competition, Charles Owen, so that they can 
keep you up to date with news and offers. Please 
tick here if you are happy for us to pass your 
details on □ 

Page 122 WIN! A Horse of the 
Year Show VIP package 
Question Which vehicle replica has 
Britains Farm Toys recently 
launched? 


Tie-breaker In 50 words or fewer, 
tell us why you should win exclusive 
backstage tickets to the Horse of the 
Year Show: 


Entries close 11 September. 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) Ltd 
may pass your details on to the prize provider of 
this competition, Britains Farm Toys, so that they 
can keep you up to date with news and offers. 
Please tick here if you are happy for us to pass 
your details on □ 

Page 146 Perfect prizes! 

(Tick which you’d like to win) 

□ CDSEPT/15 Childeric Silhouette 
dressage girth 

Colour (black, Irish or master) 

Size (Short 45-85cm or long 

110-180cm) 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition, Childeric, so 
that they can keep you up to date with news 
and offers. Please tick here if you are happy 
for us to pass your details on □ 


□ ETSEPT/15 Equetech Fleur 
breeches 

Colour (white or black denim) 

Size (24-34in) 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition, Equetech, so 
that they can keep you up to date with news 
and offers. Please tick here if you are happy 
for us to pass your details on □ 

□ ABSEPT/15 Absorbine prize bundle 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition, WF Young, so 
that they can keep you up to date with news 
and offers. Please tick here if you are happy 
for us to pass your details on □ 

□ RBSEPT/15 Rambo Micklem 
multibridle and a Rambo Micklem 
diamante competition bridle 

Multibridle colour (black or brown) 


Size (large horse, standard horse, small 

horse or pony) 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition. Equestrian Hire 
Ltd, so that they can keep you up to date 
with news and offers. Please tick here if you 
are happy for us to pass your details on □ 

□ NFSEPT/15 NAF Five Star Optimum 
feed baiancer 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition, NAF, so that 
they can keep you up to date with news and 
offers. Please tick here if you are happy for 
us to pass your details on □ 


□ FASEPT/15 Fly Away prize bundle 

With your consent, D J Murphy (Publishers) 
Ltd may pass your details on to the prize 
provider of this competition, Fly Away Ltd, 
so that they can keep you up to date with 
news and offers. Please tick here if you are 
happy for us to pass your details on □ 

Your details 

Title (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms) 

Name 


Address. 


Postcode 


Country 

Date of birth 

Daytime tel no 

Email 

By entering these competitions, you 
agree to receive emaiis from D J 
Murphy, pubiishers of Horse&Rider, 
inciuding our monthiy e-newsietter 
and carefuiiy-seiected offers from 
companies whose products we think 
may be of interest. You can opt out of 
receiving these emaiis at any time by 
ciicking the unsubscribe button. 

Rules of entry 

For all Ayorse<§/?/cyer competition 
terms and conditions, please visit: 

horseandrideruk.com/ 

terms_conds.htm 



cut out and send 

If you don’t want to miss an issue 



If you can’t always find a copy of this 
magazine, help is at hand! Complete this 
form and hand it in at your local shop - 
they’ll arrange for a copy of each issue to be 
reserved for you. Some shops may even be 
able to arrange for it to be delivered to your 
home. Just ask! 

Available from all good newsagents and retailers, including 
Tesco, WHSmith, Sainsbury’s, ASDA, Morrisons and Martin 
McColl, or buy the latest issue online (with free UK p&p) at 
horseandrideruk.com/shop 


Please reserve/deliver my copy of Horse&Rider 
on a regular basis, starting with issue 

Title and first name 

Surname 

Address 


Postcode. 
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HUMAN FIRST AID: STAY SAFE AT THE YARD 



HoiseiRider 


Autumn 

laminitis 

ALL YOU NEED 
TO KNOW 


CATCHING 

TROUBLE 

SOLVED! I 
Get started 

hunting 

BUYER’S GUIDE TO 



DON’T MISS OUT! 


October issue on sale 27 August 2015 
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PONY Magazine is available from all good newsagents and retailers including Tesco, WHSmith, ASDA, 
Sainsbury’s, Morrisons, Martin McColl and Waitrose, or buy the latest issue online (with free UK 
postage) at www.ponymag.com! Can’t find PONY Magazine? Call ® 01428 601020 for help. 







Anti-bacterial 

Website: www.kbf99.co.uk Tel: 01239 614648 
Email: info@kbf99.co.uk 


HELP TO PROTECT 
YOUR HORSE - 
USE A KBF99 
GROOMING KIT! 

Thecbemlcal free KBF99 
additive klHs: 

/ Bacteria &Q. Strangles 
/ Fungus eg. Ringworm 
/ Fusarlum (a Mycotoxtii) 

/ EColl 

And will kill some Viruses 
and Parasites. 

KBF99 

A IH 1 -■ . ' lOf*. 

Latoratofy tested at 


Teeth Problems? 

call the dentist! 


Saddle problems? 

call the saddle fitter! 


Bitting problems? 

call. . . 



Korsehit 

SHOP 


UK’s largest Bitting Speciaiists 
& Comprehensive Bit Bank Service 


tel: +44(0)1405 861800 


www.thehorsebitshop.co.uk 
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ON Available on ■ 

:play ■ iiiapps kindle fire I 


DOWNLOAD YOURS NOW VIA THE HORSE&RIDER APR 


■ Improve rhythm ■ Shortening and lengthening strides 

■ Teach great transitions ■ Teaching engagement 

■ Free walk, turns and circles ■ Canter for pirouettes 

■ Introducing leg-yield ■ Teaching flying changes 


HorseiRider 


Digital special edition 


THE COMPLETE 


DAN GREENWOOD 

TRAINING SERIES 

Available now in a handy app 
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Look out for a brand new episode from H&C favourite Monty Roberts every month. Aiso 
in August we have a new series of Vet Essentiais featuring common conditions that can 
affect your horse and how to recognise them, as weii as highiights from the FEI European 
Cham pionshi ps. 


H&C is at Sky Channel 253 or you can watch on your smartphone, laptop or tablet with H&C 
Play. With seven day catch up, you’ll never miss your favourite programme again. 



HORSEANDCOUNTRY.TV/PLAY 
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Ride INTO THE FUTURE WITH 
HARRY DABBS SADDLE MAKERS 


The FUTURE 


Panel is cut 
away 
allowing 
maximum 
freedom of 
the scapular 
(shoulder) 


Revolutionary 
design which 
breaks boundaries. 

Patent no. GB1 408283.8 


Flap is 
re-enforced 
to provide 
essential 
balance and 
stability for 
the rider's 
leg 


Available on a variety of trees 


Flap Options: 

• Double 

• Mono 


Style: 

• Jump, Event 

• GP and Dressage 


Insist your saddle fitter shows you the Future - it’s so different to anything 
else on the market. See the design, feel the difference and believe in the 
Future -don’t miss out! 

Harry Dabbs Saddle Makers Tel: 01922 642222 Email: info@harrydabbs.co.uk 



www.equestriandirectltd.co.uk # 

7:01564 794020 E: info@equestriandirectltd.com 



The ultimate hybrid of style, value and performance. 


Tekna® is the ultimate illusion. On the surface this exquisite range of saddlery reflects all the elegance and craftsmanship forged over centuries of equestrian tradition, 
but concealed within is every conceivable advantage of modern manufacture, covered by a five year structural warranty. 

At the core of each Tekna® saddle is a light-weight synthetic tree which can be easily tailored to suit any horse or rider. 

The outer skin and structural elements of the saddle employ a suite of hi-tech, breathable materials designed 
to maximise performance, durability and comfort while minimising maintenance. 



CIHANGE Do not use strong detergents. 

Distributed in the UK by Shires Equestrian 

jf 

It's Tekna® Logical! 


T. 01568 613600 

E. enquiries@shiresequestrian.com 
www.shiresequestrian.com 









Find us on YouTube 

horseandridermag 




HEALTH & MANAGEMENT 




TOP TURNOUT TIPS 


Jo Jackson 


Piggy French 


PLUS 

TOP RIDER 
INTERVIEWS 

THE LATEST 

FASHIONS 

• 

BEHIND THE 
SCENES ACTION 

AND MUCH MORE! 




Steve Wallace 


RIDING 


Lucinda Fredericks 
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youtube.com/ 

horseandridermag 









RIDING SCHOOL AND TRAINING GUIDE 2015 DIREaORY 



Why you should choose a 
BHS Approved Riding School 

• the quality of the facilities used for feoching 

• the suitability of the horses/ponies 

• the quality (and qualifications) of fhe 
teaching staff 

• the safety procedures related to the clients 

Fulfilling your passion for horses 


The 

British 

Horse 

Society 


For full details about BHS Approved Riding Establishments 
visit www.bhs.org.uk or call 02476 840509 


CORNWALL 


T.M. INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF HORSEMANSHIP 

Sunrising Riding Centre, Henwood, 
Liskeard, Cornwall, PL14 5BR 
T: (01579) 362895 
W: tnninternational.co.uk 
E: enquiries@tminternational.co.uk 
Instructional riding holidays. 
Unaccompanied teenagers 
welcome. 

A BHS Approved Training Centre. 


DERBYSHIRE 


DERBY COLLEGE EQUESTRIAN 
CENTRE 

Broomfield Hall, Morley 
Derbyshire, DE7 6DN 
T: 07980 891295 

E: stephanie.meadows@deit)y-college. 
ac.uk 

W: www.derby-college.ac.uk/ 

equestrian-centre 

Full, evening and weekend courses 

including riding & BHS Stage 1 & 

2 preparation. Regular unaffiliated 
dressage, show jumping and 
professional training from elite 
trainers all in our new 65 x 30m 
Indoor Arena. All facilities available 
for hire. Like us on Facebook for info 
of all events and activities facebook. 
com/DerbyCollegeEquestrianCentre 


HAMPSHIRE 


WELLINGTON RIDING 
(BHS, ABRS) 

Basingstoke Road, Heckfield, 
Hook, RG27 OLJ. 

T: (0118)932 6308 
Brochure Hotline: (0118) 932 6480 
W: www.wellington-riding.co.uk 
For every standard of rider from 
beginner to advanced. 


WELLINGTON RIDING 
CONTINUED 

Junior & adult holiday courses. 
Shows & Events, every facility. BHS 
& ABRS Approved. Careers training 
available. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


WILLOW FARM RIDING CENTRE 

Thorpe Fendykes, Skegness, 

PE24 4QH 
T: (01754) 830316 
W: www.willowfarmholidays.co.uk 
Family run ABRS Approved Riding 
School, Riding Holidays, and Pony 
Club with BHS Approved Livery. 
Clubmark Accredited. 

ORCHARD FARM EQUESTRIAN 
CENTRE AND HOLIDAYS 

West End Hogsthorpe 
Nr Skegness, Lines PE24 5PA 
T: 07736631323 

W: www.orchardfarmholidays.com 
4* Holiday accommodation! 

Bring your horse on holiday with you 
and use all of our excellent facilities. 
Non horse owners are invited to 
enjoy all our facilities and experience 
our amazing beach rides. Riding 
School/Lessons. 


LONDON 


HYDE PARK STABLES 
(BHS, ABRS) 

63 Bathurst Mews, London, W2 
2SB. 

T: 0207 723 2813 
Contact: Manager - Maja Kay 
Assistant Manager - Daniel Duarte. 
Snr. Instructor - Hannah Walters 
BHSAI 

• Group & Private Riding on 
bridleways in Hyde Park, 
including Rotten Row. 


HYDE PARK STABLES 
CONTINUED 

• Intensive Courses. 

• Lessons in Outdoor School. 

• Children from 5 Years. 

• Pony Club Centre. 

• Pony Camps Everyday. 

• Riding Wear Shop. 

• Jumping For Pony Club Members. 
E: info@hydeparkstables.com 

W: www.hydeparkstables.com 


LONDON 


ROSS NYE STABLES HYDE 
PARK (BHS) 

8 Bathurst Mews, W2 2SB. 

Tel: (020) 7262 3791 

Web: www.rossnyestables.co.uk 

• Official Branch of the Pony Club 

• Lessons and hacking in Hyde Park 

• Excellent tracks and outdoor 
arenas 

• Jumping for Pony Club members 

• Stable management taught 

• Stables established in 1965 

• Ross Nye - BHS Award of Merit 

• Pony club cubitt award 

We welcome riders from all round 
the world! 


SUFFOLK 


WITHERSFIELD HALL SCHOOL 
OF EQUITATION 

Withersfield, Haverhill, Suffolk 
CB9 7RY 

Tel: (01440)702146 
Tuition for all ages and abilities. 
Excellent hacking. Children’s “own 
a pony” days. Pony Club Centre. 
Training for BHS exams. All types of 
livery provided. 


SURREY 


BEECHWOOD RIDING SCHOOL 

Hillboxes Farm, Marden Park, 
Woldingham, CR3 7JD. 

Tel: (01883) 342266 
ABRS & BHS Approved. 

Email: horses@btconnect.com 
www.beechwoodridingschool.co.uk 

ORCHARD COTTAGE RIDING 
STABLES (BHS, ABRS) 

Babylon Lane, Lower Kingswood, 
Tadworth, KT20 6XA. 

Tel: (01737) 241311 
Email: riding@ocrs.co.uk 
Website: www.ocrs.co.uk 
BHS & ABRS Approved 


To advertise contact samantha@djmurphy.co.uk or call 01428 601028 

Please mention Horse&Rider when replying to an advertisement 














UK HOLIDAYS 


RHEIDOL RIDING CENTRE 

Established Centre Since 1991, Quality Horses, Experienced Qualified Instructors 

Adult riding holidays - explore the Cambrian mountains in Mid Wales on well schooled 
Welsh Cob X. Scenery and riding like you have never seen before. 3 days of exhilarating 
riding through beautiful valleys with the mountains on one side and the Irish sea on 
the other. Great accommodation and home cooking. Rides taken by lola Evans B.H.S LI 
— Man V horse winner 2012. Lessons also available, XC 

course, B.H.S approved, fully insured. 


yt' 




WWW.RHEIDOL-RIDING-CENTRE.CO.uk • 01970880863 -y 


^ Adult Riding Holidays 


www.wellington-riding.co.uk 


Enjoy an Instructive riding course at 
Wellington Riding. Bring your own 
horse or ride one of ours. Stay in 
a nearby hotel or B&B. All riding 
levels are welcome. Private tailor- 
made holidays can also be organised. 
Dressage, cross country, show jumping 
or general all round improvement. 
Please see our website for more details. 



Call: 01189 225 379 • Email: holidays@wellington-riding.co.uk 
Wellington Riding, Heckfield, Hook, Hampshire, RG27 OLJ 


To advertise email 
Vicky (a)djmurphy.co.uk 



FOREST OF DEAN 

Gloucestershire. 

20,000 acres of wonderful off-road riding. Treat yourself & 
your horse to a memorable holiday with first class self-catering 
accommodation & 5* equestrian facilities, including a gallop, 
school and all weather canter track. A warm welcome awaits you! 

Please contact John or Lucy Verity on 01594 541211 
www.churchfarm.uk.net 


Cac lagO ' Adult Riding Holidays 


Home Cooking. 
Vegetarians welcome. Family 
Farm. En^suite bedrooms. 
Established 1968 
Approved by County Council 
British Horse Society, WTRA 
WTB Accredited Activity Centre 

Cae lago, Ffarmers, Llanwrda, Carms SA19 8LZ. Tel: 01558 650303 

Email: riding@caeiago.co.uk Website: www.horseridingholidaysgb.co.uk Open all year round 


Weeks/Weekends/Midweek 
Breaks/Trail Rides 
Breathtaking countryside 
Superb horses/Welsh Cobs 
to suit all abilities 
Basic experience 
an advantage 



Own a Pony for a Week* 

Come stay with us in glorious Devon and be allocated 
your own pony to groom, cuddle and ride. 


LOWERFORD EQUESTRIAN 



Email or phone for full 
information and 
booking form. 


Full itinerary with 
evening activities 
Improve your 
knowledge of horses. 

Fully inclusive, 
comfortable, clean 
accommodation - no 

extra money needed! — a- - , 

New dates added due to popular demand. 

Sunday i6t h August & Sunda^ ^r^ugust 2015 


01884 881760 

mfo@devonridingholidays.com 

www.devonridingholidays.com 

* Pony will remain the property of 
Lower Ford Equestrian at all times_ 



OVERSEAS HOLIDAYS 


French Riding Holidays 

Exciting riding in smaii groups, 
suitably challenging for all abilities 

, Beautiful, well schooled horses 

#’ - ft, ^ ^ Ride as much or as little as you like 

/g3f lt ^ 

-’fif \ ' Try your hand on our cross country 

A ^ a-' course 


A 4 A Fully inclusive holiday with delicious 

^ ' home cooked food and regional wines 

■ Facebook fj ' ^ Flexible arrival and departure dates 

FrenchRidingHolidays.co.uk 

Call Derek or Anne on 00 33 565 434 569 Email: info@frenchridingholidays.co.uk 


P’ERB riding holiday in Southern Andalucia 

^ Hi . 1. = . ' I II ■ I I j^i i_ 


i 'rJp 


...on fit and well trained horses through 
beautiful countryside. Small groups, private 
apartments, swimming pool, home made 
food, Spanish wines, horse displays and airport 
transfers are all in addition to the fabulous riding. 
A recommendable holiday for the capable 
rider and horse lover. 

Visit our website or call Giles & Miranda 
on 0034 952 455010. 

www.horseridingspain.com 


Stuck for horsey gifts? Find. 


liiofseiRiSSl 


CLOTHINGBOOKSDVDsBAGS 


A RIDING HOLIDAY IN SPAIN WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

All abilities catered for. Connect with your horse on the ground, 
free of any equipment, to achieve natural collection. Unique riding 
lessons paying attention to body awareness, balance and footfalls. We 
guarantee to make a difference to your riding. Places still available on 
September and October Courses. 

Book now you will have an amazing time!! 
www.naturalhorseridinginspain.coin 


'Elite Andalusians 

& The School of Compassionate Dressage 


Classical riding holidays on PRE horses in a beautiful 
coastal town near Cadiz, Southern Spain. 

Bringing the beauty of Spanish horses to life 


Keep up to date 
with Horse&Rider 


...and much more online at horseandrideruk.com/shop 


horseandrideruk.com/directory 












EQUINE HEALTH 


NATURAL PRODUCTS 




til 


TARANET 


Holistic health for animals - 
information online to help 
your animal’s wellbeing, plus 
Aloe healthcare products. 

Visit: WWW. taranet, co.uk ^ 

Email: info@taranet.co.uk 

or phone us on: 07796 882396 


HORSE AND DOG 
MASSAGE COURSES 

Online classroom with videos, notes and 
coaching (course also available via email). 
Articles on rehab, fitness, stretching and more. 

07890 968115 
www.horsesanddogs.co.uk 


HorseiRider 

^^Protection 
^for Hoof Dressings 

Horsecrocz® 




Many benefits 
include: 


•Hardwearing 
•Reuseable 
•Flexible Fit 

•Allows hoof to 'breathe' 

•Horse can be turned out 

•3 sizes fit from a Shire to 
a Shetland 


^au\cK 
easVtoP^^°" 
and reniove 


SMART CARTS 


Muller's Smart Carts are back! 


^ The 'best stable c'artWer, designed, lough, light, agile,' 
perfectly balanced, huge flat load 12 cu ft + + + 
available in UK once more only from 

www.smartcartsuk.com 


Please mention 

HorseiRider 

when replying to advertisements 


STOP it Naturally 




Ruggle-it 


1 Product - 1 8 Issues 

equine • pet • farm • human • plant 


...luiruniMif 

IfiiT PH + Ivn ^ iM M fc 

100% Natural Vegetable Oil mix + Ultra Mild Soap-Free Shampoo 
NO Tea Tree or Harsh Chemicals 

♦ Flies/Midges/Mossies ♦ Mites ♦ Mud & Rain-related Issues ♦ Summer 
Itching ♦ Itchy Pets/Paws/Ears ♦ Head Lice ♦ Fleas/Ticks/Lice ♦ Hair Loss/ 
Crusty Lumps ♦ Mystery Itching ♦ Scurf/Irritated Skin ♦ Minor Cuts ... 

“Beats Scottish midges” • “3 years of mud issues, leg mites, stamping - 
gone with Ruggle-it” • ”No fly rugs needed” • “I love your no-rinse spray- 
shampoo - great in the cold & wet” • “Dog's & cat's hair grew back, no fleas 
& it saves on spot-ons” • “Ruggle-it works on multiple issues & is so cost- 
effective” • “Flies do U-turns” • “Your products & approach are unusual - 
but results are impressive” • “It saves me a fortune” Used by Vets 


I 

ST 


Beat HEALTH issues naturally... 

equine pet human farm 


Vitamin D o Joints o Protexin Probiotics o Stress 
o Digestive issues o Immunes o Laminitic-prone o 
Weight o Colds o Skin issues o Omega 3 o 
Maxavita Green Lipped Mussel 'Superfoods' +++ 

See web for masses of testimonials across all product ranges 


vwvw.karenruggles.co.uk 01823 259952 
(RjiggHs & Stopituir jOtcC - utilising the Power of Nature 




tiiro 



PcUn/Kelief 


w 


i 


) 


24/7 pain management microcurrent braceiet 
60 days ‘Buy & Try’ satisfaction guarantee* 


* Terms on website 



“Have to say the BrodTeNS bracelet 
is amazing - 1 was finding it very 
hard to plait my horse as my fingers 
would lock at the crucial moment of 
finishing stitching each plait. I now 
have no problems and mobility in 
my fingers is so much better.” 


pod 


Advanced magnetic therapy products 
for dogs & horses 



Tel: 017684 84402 www.brodpod.co.uk 

Save 10% using discount code HAR10 Expires 31/12/15 


Vs. 



horseandrideruk.com/directory 
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STABLING 


CHARITY 




QUALITY STABLES 

from John Goodrick Equestrian 


WE OFFER MOBILE SHELTERS. RUB0I.R STABLE AND ELECTRIC FENCING 


FENCING & ARENAS 


Experts in 
all matters 
of equestrian 
arenas, gallops 
and fencing! 


For advice, a consultation and all general enquiries please call 
Calvin on: Office: 01252 289 019 Mobile: 07752 797 920 

WWW. southerncountiesequestrian. com 


IF YOU IMEEO A QUALITY STABLE, FIELD SHELTER OR JUST A 
COPY OF OUR COLOUR BROCHURE. 


OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE ALL 
CRAFTED. 
QUALITY 
MATERIALS 
AND OFFER 
EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE FOR 
mOnEv. 


Equestrian 


WHEY CARR FARM, SAND HUTTON, YORK. Y041 
TEL: 01904 4fiB4S3 FAX:D1904 460433 
email! 
www.j 


1LB 


I sales^ johivgMd rick-equ«t iriati.co.uk 
niwiv joh ngoOijnCk-equeStriafl.CO.Mk 


www.horseandrideruk.com 


t 

Southern 


Counties 

,r^.~ ' 

Equestrian 


fieldguard.com 

Safe, durable and cost effective fencing 
01483 275182 info@fieldguard.com 


fieldguard.com 

20 different mat types for equestrian use 
01483 275182 info@fieldguard.com 


LEARNING AND TRAINING 


Rats & Mice? 

Try Eco-Friendly 
Pest Control! 



Feral cat charity SNIP urgently 
needs homes on stables and 
farms for healthy, neutered feral 
cats rescued from tough inner 
city areas. Perfect mousers for 
your yard. 

No delivery charge • Release pen 
& starter pack included • Delivery 
up to 4hrs drive from London 

Call today 07557 118484 

facebook.com/SNIPcats 

snipcats.org 

SNIP registered charity number 299258 


To advertise 
email 

vicky(S)djmurphy.co.uk 



Who will 
careforyour 
beloved horse 
If you die? 


Leaving your horse 
in the hands of 
those who care... 

At World Horse Welfare we 
have over 85 years' experience 
in caring for horses. Leaving 
your horse to World Horse 

Welfare in your Will gives 

you the peace of mind of 

knowing that their future 

wellbeing will always be 


If you would like information about howto secure your 
horse’s future, please call us on 01953 497225*or email: 
dawnwitney@worldhorsewelfare.org 

*lines open 08:30 to 5:00pm Mon-Fri. Calls may be recorded for training purposes. 


Please send me 
information about 
leaving my horse 
to World Horse 
Welfare. 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms 

Name 

1st line of address 


Postcode 




www.worldhorsewelfare.org/leaving-your-horse-in-your-will 


World Horse Wei hire 


Please return this coupon to: 
Freepost Plus RRXL-LHJS-YEKK 

World Horse Welfare 
Anne Colvin House 
Snetterton 
Norfolk NR16 2LR 



WE DO NOT SELL OR SHARE OUR SUPPORTERS DETAILS 

Please tick if you do not wish to receive future postal communications 



DISTANCE COURSES 


Want to improve your knowledge of horses? 
Equine courses available. Flexible Start Date. 
Excellent, friendly tutors. 

Contact - www.acsedu.co.uk, info@acsedu.co.uk 
or 01384 442752 


The best presents for horse riders, livery owners and instructors 


Would you, even as an 
advanced rider, like to 
experience that exquisite 
feeling when your horse listens 
to your lightest touch? To feel 
it move in any way that you 
desire (provided that what you 
ask is reasonable). To realise 
that you have moved to a level 
that is far beyond anything you 
had thought possible? 

As a novice have you struggled 
to understand exactly what 
your instructor is trying to tell 
you to do? Do you actually know the EXACT aids for a 
particular movement? Are you perhaps a bit fed up with 
your horse continually mucking you about? If so then buy 
a copy of Studies in Equitation. Considered by many to 
be a standard work on the art of learning to ride a horse. 
With Tony’s book you will quickly learn to understand a 
horse’s mind and improve your riding skills. At the same 
time having the pleasure of not having to fight a battle 
with your horse every time that you get on it. 



455 A4 pages with loads of different exercises St 
illustrations. Presenting a wealth of information, in a 
straightforward and uncomplicated manner. 


As an instructor, in the event of an ‘incident’ you would 
feel secure in the knowledge that you have taken all 
reasonable precautions in order to avoid being taken 
to court? If so then buy a copy of Studies in Equitation. 
Considered by many to be a standard work on the art of 
Teaching riding. 


lENTITiOlj 



TELL A HORSE’S AGE BY LOOKING AT 
ITS TEETH. Buy a copy of Tony’s latest 
booklet Dentition and realise how 
simple it is to find out the true age of 
most horses all by yourself. 

48 A5 pages with a comprehensive 
Ageing Chart and 33 drawings clearly 
showing the changes that take place. 


Order from Amazon, BHS, W.H Smith, 
Blackwells, Waterstones, Nielsen and all 
good book shops. Studies in Equitation ISBN 9780954330729 
was LJlMe now only £18.95. Dentition ISBN 9780954330736 
only £4.95. Buy it online if you like. Quote HRSEPT15. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Tony Silverman has been teaching people to ride for over 
40 years. He is also a popular High Court Equine Forensic 
Expert Witness, Lecturer and a past chairman of the ABRS 
teachers association. He originally published a booklet 
The Instructors Pocket Guide to Safe and Interesting 
Hacking in 1995. In 2002 he followed this up with his 
first book about riding horses Studies in Equitation. 

Due to its popularity a revised and updated version was 
reprinted in 2007. In 2006 he was asked to present a 
paper Business Problems Facing Yards and Studs to 
a meeting of the National Equine Forum at the Royal 
Society, Tony has always been passionate about horses 
being treated in a kindly manner and it is his view that if 
this is to be achieved the rider must be taught to clearly 
understand the aids, learn how to apply them accurately: 
with correct timing and hence to ride with precision. You 
may contact Tony directly by email at s.silverman@sky.com. 

APPRECIATION’S OF STUDIES IN EQUITATION 

“I don’t think I’ve ever come across such a charming old 
style ‘always-put-the-horse-first’ guide as Mr Silverman’s. You 
read this wishing he were your own riding teacher and sage.” 
Seamour Rathore - Horse and Hound 
















SUPPLEMENTS 




VIDEO 


All gut problems respond well 
to Happy Tummy® Charcoal! 

01600 712496 www.finefettlefeed.conn 




Haywell 3^^ 

Pink 37" x 35" 

This holds about 22 lbs of hard 
pressed hay, or half the 
amount of loose hay. The mesch 
size is 3 mm/ 0.12" for the twine 
and 35 mm /1.37" large meshes. 
This mesh size is a good start for 
a horse to learn how to nibble out 
the hay. 


HaYweiL® 


Haywell® offers a solution for disease-related 
problems such as obesity and ulcers, and also can help 
eliminate unwanted behavior. Haywell® is also a time 
saver for busy horse owners. 

These knotless slow feed nets have gained a reputation 
as a healthy method of feeding horses, as a horse needs 
to eat over many hours. The small holes, different 
sizes of mesh, together with the many different ways 
to hang, lay and use the nets helps to regulate and 
prolong the availability of the hay. 

You can read our first article "Feeding slowly and 
Healthily: how it works" on the Horse&Rider webpage 
- and look for reatailers on www.Horsewell.se 


Haywell 3^^ 

Navy 37" x 35" 

This can hold about 33 lbs of 
hard pressed hay but easier to 
fill with half the amount or less 
if using loose hay, haylage etc. 
This net has the same mesh size 
as the pink one. It easily takes 
two servings of hay for 
a large horse. 


Haywell 3^^ 

Green 57" x 39" 

This can hold about 44 lbs. 

The thickness of the twine is 3 
mm/ 0.12" and it has 35mm/ 1.37" 
large meshes. The size is good if 
you need to feed several horses at 
one time or prolong the availability 
of hay for a long period of time. 


Haywell 3^° 

Blue 47" X 36" 

This can hold about 33 lbs. This 
hay well-net has even smaller 
meshes that are 30mm/ 1.18". This 
one is good if you need to regulate 
the availability 
of hay even more. 





Lynn Russell 


Alice Ward 


Jo Jackson 


Steve Wallace 


Charlie Hutton 


Piggy French 


Emma Massingale^ 


Tom Davison 


Lucinda Fredericks 


RIDING 
EXERCISES 

TURNOUT TIPS 

HEALTH & 
MANAGEMENT 

HANDLINGS 

GROUNDWORK 


CHECK OUT 


HorseiRider 


ON You 


Find us on YouTube 

horseandridermag 


PLUS 

TOP RIDER 
INTERVIEWS 

• 

THE LATEST 
FASHIONS 

• 

BEHIND THE 
SCENES ACTION 

AND MUCH MORE! 


youtube.com/ 

horseandridermag 
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RETAILER 


' The Portable Tack Box 

from 


Spacious 

160 litre capacity plus saddle support 

^Aoveab\e 

Folding handle and sturdy wheels 

l\Aanageab\e 

Fits in the boot or back seat of a car 


Available in a wide 
choice of colours 


www.bold-box.co.uk 


07904 251 040 


SAFETY WEAR & X-COUNTRY COLOURS 



www.horseandrideruk.com 


INSURANCE ROSETTES 






The new home for 
Hire a Micklem Bridle 
Hire Ice Vibe Boots 
; Hire Sportz Vibe 1;^ 
Massage Rug 

susannah@equestrianhire.coAik 07973 284764 


INSURANCE 


GREAT VALUE INSURANCE 
protect yourself and the 

horses you love 

Become a Champion Plus Member today and receive: 

• Public Liability Insurance up to £10 million* 

• Personal Accident Insurance up to £15,000* 

• Discounts on SEIB insurance policies for 
horseboxes and trailers 

• Help to stamp out cruelty and raise horse 
welfare standards 

Call 01953 497270 

Or visit www.worldhorsewelfare.org 

Calls may be recorded for training purposes. 

*Recreational horse riding excluding business activities - see Terms and Conditions 


on our website. 



FOR LESS THAN 

ISpADAY 


World HorseWelFare 


\/ 

FundRaising 

Standards Board 


Registered charity number: 206658 and SC038384 
World Horse Welfare is an Appointed Representative of South Essex 
Insurance Brokers Ltd which is authorised and regulated by the Financial 
Conduct Authority. Terms, Conditions and Territorial Limits apply. 

Code: BAGP 


JULIE ANDREWS 

HORSE INSURANCE SERVICES 

• Horse insurance 

• Trailer insurance 

• Riding School/ 
livery/training yard 

• Instructors 

INSURANCE 

• Horsebox insurance 
Talk to the specialists for all your horse 

INSURANCE NEEDS. IMMEDIATE COVER AVAILABLE 
THROUGH 8 REPUTABLE COMPANIES 

Tel: 01566 774161 / 779796 
EmailJulie@horseinsuranceservices.co.uk 
www.JAHIS.co.uk 



MAKE ROSETTES! 


For your own club shows or start a 
home-based business. We supply ALL ’ 
rosette components at wholesale prices. 

www.trsribbons.co.uk 
Tel. TRS Ribbons: 01289 386838 (Quote HSilf 


To advertise 
call Vicky 
01428 601 048 



Sell your horse 
for FREE! 


ADD A VIDEO 



ADD UP TO FOUR PICTURES 


There’s no better place to sell your horse |J AK^A>D"flAK 

horseandrideruk.com nUrOvilliQvr 












INSURANCE 



Equestrian World Insurance Services 


Horse & Pony Insurance 
QUOTE AND BUY ONLINE! 
www.horseponyinsurance.co.uk 

Also contact us for: 

Horsebox and Trailer 
Insurance & Breakdown 
Cover 

0141 427 7722 

equestrian@greenwoodinsure.co.uk 

• Liability insurance 

• Livery Yard 
• Riding Schoo! 

• Equestrian Property 

Equestrian World Insurance Services is a trading style of Greenwood Insurance Consultants Limited 
which is authorised and regulated hy the EGA. Registered office 2 Buchanan Gate, Stepps, Glasgow, G33 

6EB. Gompany registration number SG268105. 


KB IS 

BniTt- ■ 1 :-«■ IL.’^ 

1 

1 Coninilttod to you 1 



Affordable Cover 
Priceless Seivice 


Because we 

understand 

how mufch 
they mefan 


V 0345 230 2323 ^ www.kbis.co.uk 


MhumiU 



SHEARWATER 


%%% 


Insurance that beats 
the competition 



HORSE AND PONY 

Pleasure and Competition horses 
Choice of vets fees and excesses 


HORSEBOX AND TRAILER 

Lowest Premiums Breakdown Cover 

EQUESTRIAN LIABILITY 

Livery Yards Riding Schools 
Instructors Businesses 

EQUESTRIAN PROPERTY 

Stables and Buildings Tack and Equipment 
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INSURANCE 


OVERSEAS HOLIDAYS 



INSURANCE BROKERS 


Look what can be included: 


4 Illness/disease cover for horses up to 25 years 
of age providing the horse is insured with us 
prior to its 20th birthday 


There is a wide range of cover and options 
available, so if you would like to find out 
how you could save money on premiums or 
are struggling to get the cover you need - 
call SEIB today. 


^ (ffiSEIBJnsurance f facebook.c 


0345 450 0643 


(local call charges apply) 

www.seib.co.uk 


You will love 
ourE(uotefor 
your horse 
insurance 


Because we have people like Alice at SEIB, 
when she is not in the office helping you 
with your insurance, she is riding her horse 
Cabragh Lad and even competed at HOYS 
last year. 


If you love to have someone at the end of 
the phone that actually knows what you 
are talking about - call Alice or one of the 
team at SEIB. 


Up to £5,000 per incident vets fee cover with choice 
of fixed excess - we can pay your vet direct 
24 hour helpline for out of hours claims advice - 
manned by the SEIB team 



Specialist Ridiiip Gear 
Stress Reliet 






f 

Problem Solving 

... and much more 




Insuring Nurse and 
Rider fer generadonsl 


Talk to a small established family owned equirie 
insurance business with over 40 years experience. 


CALL FOR A QUOTE TODAY! 

01926468770 

www.hnd.co.uk 

Email: eriquiries@hnd.ca.yk 

Ai^OiomwKi 4rKl lowululiCKa tPT rntaTdulCofidLfc;l 
Authw-rty. rnnni and OHKMnns Apply. 


WIDE RANGE 
OF POLICIES 

Young Horse 
Mature Horse 
Pony Package 
5^^ Rider Only 

Trailer Insurance 
BENEFITS 

Range of Payment Plans 
including Direct Debit 
Generous Cover 
Low Fixed Excess 


From happy hackers to serious competitors and everything in between we know that 
finding you the right insurance at the right price is not only important, it's everything. 
We know, because we're horse lovers too, Quite simply this is an insurance service at 
a higher ievel, an afforable level that you'll always find at Horse & Rider Insurance Direct. 








p 





Jade Hooke 

Life on the international showjumping circuit is hectic and fun, but 
hard work, too, as Jade explains 


W Monday 

^ ^ T’ve been in Snai 


I’ve been in Spain on the 
Sunshine Tour for three weeks now. The 
competition has been pretty tough, but 
everything else has been a dream! I have 
four horses with me - two of my own and 
two belonging to clients. Today’s an easy 
day after a busy weekend’s jumping for 
the horses and I have a relaxed afternoon 
in the sun. Life at its best! 

O Tuesday 

The best part about being on tour 
is that I don’t have to cook, make my bed, 
wash the dishes or my clothes! But I’ll be 
back in the UK next week and mv 
mind turns to Hickstead 
with the Breen team. 

When I first saw Shane 
(my coach) competing, 

I thought to myself That’s 
exactly how I want to ride’. 

He is an idol to me. But he’s 
very strict and to the point 
as a trainer. I’ve had to work 
hard to get used to that, but 
it’s helped my riding so much. 

O Wednesday 

Walking into breakfast, 

I bump into showjumpers Reed Kessler 
and Bertram Allan, which is rather 
surreal. I hugely admire both of them 
and to be on the same tour is amazing. I 
come from a small town in South Africa 
called Port Elizabeth and have spent most 
of my life watching these idols from the 
television screen. Now it’s me, on my 
own, battling it out in Europe! 


0 Thursday 

Beinff awav from h 


Being away from home is tough 
and I’m feeling a bit homesick today. 

My boyfriend is a professional cricketer, 
so we spend a lot of time in different 
countries pursuing our careers. Thank 
goodness for Facetime! I have a good 
catch up with him and also 
Dad, who is still in South 
\frica. He competes in 
triathlon so we trade latest 
results. He is always there 
for a chat through good 
times and bad. 


W Friday 

I— ^ Although it fe 


Although it feels 
like summer holidays and 
I would have loved to take 
a walk on the beach, I had 
a lesson with Shane this 


morning and now I can 
barely move my shoulders! So 
this afternoon I catch up on 
some TV. My fave show at the 
moment is Revenge. 

0 Saturday 

I have a great ride on 
A New Era, my top horse. 


Jade Hooke, 
international 
showjumper 

Jade Hooke is a showjumper 
who grew up in South Africa 
before relocating to the UK 
to compete internationally. 
Having represented her 
country at the World 
Equestrian Games, she is now 
aiming for Rio 2016- but 
being far from home has its 
challenges. 


today. He’s a I9-year-old Namibian 
warmblood. I remember the first time 
I saw him competing when I was on a 
family holiday and I begged my mum to 
buy him for me. Mum is the reason I am 
where I am, doing what I love with this 
special horse. She was killed in a riding 
accident four years ago, and I miss her 
every day - but days like today, when 
the horse she bought me goes so well, 
help cheer me up. Era tries so hard that 
it’s impossible to be anything other than 
delighted with his performance. 

0 Sunday 

All the horses jump 
well today. Unfortunately, 
there are no major wins, but 
with the younger horses it’s all 
about us getting to know each 
other before we start climbing 
that ladder, and with the older 
horses I’m always pleased when 
they still feel keen and excited 
to jump. ■ 
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